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Ax INNOVATION in 16mm sound projector de- equipment field. As far ahead as its striking 
velopment . . . the new, sleek Victor “60” com- appearance are the new engineering refinements 
bines modern design and many new mechanical which provide simplicity of operation and peak 
improvements. It is truly the finest teaching performance for classroom or for auditorium. 


tool in audio-visual education. 





As smart in appearance as today’s airplane lug- Learn about this teaching triumph by writing 


gage — with its light-weight, aluminum case today for booklet describing “The New Victor 
and matching speaker — the Model “60” fur- 60” — a booklet of good counsel in making the 
ther affirms Victor leadership in the 16mm correct sound movie equipment selection. 
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MODEL D DELINEASCOPE 





—that (ommand-Attention 






\ moderately priced 3”'4 x4” slide projector providing 





large, brilliant images that actually command the atten- 






tion of your pupils. Economically priced. 500 watt bulb 






provides adequate illumination to meet classroom con- 





Attachments are available for filmslides and mi- 





ditions. 






croslides, or 2” x 2” slides. Write to Dept. P12 for full 






information. 


American @ Optical 
COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 





Manufacturers of the SPENCER Seicnitfic Instruments 
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the flmprosound Premier-20 
]6mm. Motion Picture Projector 


with 





For Kasy, Quick Cleaning... 


This remarkable new feature permits gate to swing out in 
one unit for easy inspection and cleaning of aperture plate 
and pressure shoe. It makes possible a quick, thorough in- 
spection and cleaning without disturbing the focus of the 
projection lens ...a feature that adds greatly to the sim- 
plicity and ease of operation. 


New Speaker for Richer Tone Quality 
The new “Premier-20” utilizes the latest im- 
proved design 12-inch Jensen Permanent 
Magnet, Dynamic Speaker which has a wide 
range and adequate power handling capacity 
for moderate-sized auditoriums. 








Streamlined Luggage Type Carrying Cases 
It’s a real pleasure to handle these new matched handsome 
“Luggage Type” Amprosound carrying cases 
for both projector and speaker. They are 
rugged and scratch resistant...easy to clean 

. richly finished in simulated leather... 
and offer complete protection for your 
Ampro projection equipment. 

This newest Amprosound with 750 or 1000 Watt Lamp, 
embodies the results of many years’ experience in design- 
ing and producing precision 16mm, sound projectors. The 
new features of the “Premier-20” listed above—as well as 
the many other special Ampro features—set new standards 
of 16mm. sound performance, convenience and efficiency 
of operation. 





Nove: In the illustration, the flywheel is shown 
in phantom view so that you can see the com- 
plete path of the film through the projector. 


AMPRO CORPORATION ES-347 
2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 
For the complete 
story, including prices, 
specifications, on the 


Sound -on-Film Projector. I am also interested in: 


C] Ampro “Imperial” 16mm. C] Amprosound “Century” 16mm. 
new *Premier-20”, Silent Projector Sound-on-Film Projector 
send coupon TODAY! C] Amproslide 2’x 2” C7] Amproslide Model “30-D” 


Projector Dual Purpose Projector 


C71 Ampro 8mm. Silent Projector 


Name ‘ = i — 


AM PR O CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Address a 


A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
City - State 
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eee Excellent Manual 


7 > For High-School classes in Physics—or Junior 
No High-School classes in General Science. 





A vivid and scholarly presentation of this timely 
and highly motivated subject, prepared by Alfred D. 
Beck, Assistant Science Supervisor of the New York 
City Schools. 


— La 


5 units—12 slides to each unit: Unit I—The idea 
of the Atom. Unit IIl—Atoms, Isotopes, and Radio 
activity. Unit III—The Smashing of the Atom. Unit 
IV—Atoms, From Mass Analysis to Mass Produc 
tion. Unit V—Alamogordo to Bikini and Things to 
Comz. 


An excellent manual—information and instruc 
tions for the teacher. 


Write for Prospectus 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


SINCE 1892—-PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 
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The EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is published monthly except July and August by the Educa’ional Screen, Inc. Entered at the Post Office at Pontiac 
Second Class Matter 
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New RCAVICTOR Record Library 








A Basic Music Library for the Classroom. .. 
easily within the budget of every school 


Here are 370 basic compositions—music of the 
masters, contemporary and modern works—se 
lected by leading authorities in music education to 
meet the needs of teachers in presenting music as an 
integral part of the elementary school curriculum. 

For convenience the 83 records are arranged in 
21 albums. Bound in each album are comprehen 
sive notes for teachers applying specifically to the 
musical content of each. Members of two world- 
famous symphony orchestras made up the record- 


ing orchestra; vocalists were chosen for naturalness 


mae 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 





CAMDEN. H.J. 
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NATAL) pereeties 


UNBREAKABLE- 
LONG-WEARING 


21 ALBUMS-83 RECORDS 
.--370 COMPOSITIONS 


- Rhythms 


* Listening 


- Christmas Songs A 


» Singing Games 





+ Singing * Indian Music 





- Folk Songs - Rhythm Bands 





- Patriotic Songs 






of tone, diction, and imagination in singing to 
children. A new compound provides unbreakable 
and long-wearing records. Recordings are made by 
the latest electronic methods developed by RCA. 

Priced at $98.75 for the complete library, it is a 
practical and economical buy for every elementary 
school. Individual albums are $4.75 each. All prices 
are suggested list prices, exclusive of taxes. Write 
for the 18-page descriptive booklet explaining 
fully the uses of the RCA Victor Record Library 
for Elementary Schools. 





TABLE MODEL VICTROLA* (65U) 


compact, beautifully styled 
radio-phonograph, ideally 
suited to classroom needs, has 
new “Golden Throat” tone sys- 
tem and “Silent Sapphire” pick- 
up...plays up to twelve records 
automatically, 


*Victrola—T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Smart-looking... yes! But there’s more 


to Natco’s beauty than meets the eye. 





That’s why Natco is the preferred choice 


everything of discriminating projectionists. 





It has everything in just the right places. 


in just 


the right | — # 
places ” ’ } 
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world’s finest 
professional-type 
16 mm. sound film projector 


a propuct oF \jee@w inc 505 WN. SACRAMENTO BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


* foremost in sound quality 


* outstanding in operational simplicity 
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MAGAZINES AND MEN 


y 
F. Dean McClusky 


HE gleaming silver of the EDUCATIONAL 

SCREEN'S twenty-fifth anniversary highlights for 
us not only twenty-five years of accomplishment 
in the field of visual education but makes especially 
lustrious the single-hearted devotion of one man, 
the Screen's late founder and editor, Nelson L. 
Greene. Magazines as well as men, contributed much 
in the pioneering days, but one magazine survived 
the test of time. The EDUCATIONAL SCREEN and 
Nelson L. Greene have, during the past quarter of 
a century, given to this field those extra ingredients 
of cooperation and of understanding that enable 
visual education to celebrate, along with EDUCA- 
TIONAL SCREEN, a silver anniversary of accom- 
plishment. 


Some of you who read this will perhaps remember 
the magazine VISUAL EDUCATION, a pioneer in 
this field. It began publication in 1920, and its 
first editor was Nelson L. Greene. In an editorial 
which he wrote for the April 1920 issue (No. 2, p. 
5), the following sentence appears, "Increased trou- 
ble is the pioneer's normal reward." This was a 
prophetic statement, for by 1922 he had launched 
out as an independent; he had founded THE EDU- 
CATIONAL SCREEN and was in competition with 
his old friend, VISUAL EDUCATION, as well as 
THE SCREEN and MOVING PICTURE AGE. VIS- 
UAL EDUCATION and MOVING PICTURE AGE 
were later consolidated with THE EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN. Nelson L. Greene, like many with the 
pioneering spirit, was a man of purpose and of cour- 
age. His attitude toward the cause he had elected 
to serve was clear; "Visual Education,"’ he wrote, 
"aims to be nothing if not trustworthy." (Refer to 
op. cit. p. 5.) 

| have copies of each of the four early magazines 
before me on my desk. Between their covers, one 
will find the names of men who mapped the early 
course of visual instruction. Although it was soon 
made clear that there was not enough elbow room 
for four professional magazines in the young field, 
nevertheless, these publications and the men con- 
nected with them, in five short years, set stakes and 
outlined policies which have influenced the develop- 
ment of visual education to the present. Let us re- 
view briefly the accomplishments of that period. 


The enthusiasm for visual education was relatively 
as great during the post-war years of 1919-1924 as 
it is now in the years following World War Il. 
Many men saw in the silver screen then, as they 
see now, a means of rapid, effective communication 
which would make a valuable contribution to teach- 
ing. To temper the enthusiasm, it was clear that 
balance was needed. This was furnished by research. 
The application of research to the problems of 


visual education was one of the first milestones which 
was set during the pioneering days. Leadership for 
this research stemmed from the University of Chi- 
cago and Columbia University. And the men re- 
sponsible, without exception, served one or more 
of the magazines in an official capacity. Following 
the publication of the two studies by Weber and 
by Freeman et al in 1922 and 1924 respectively, 
there has been a steady growth in research litera- 
ture dealing with visual instruction. 

In American education, if a specialized field of 
endeavor is to achieve status, it must have a profes- 
sional literature. To MOVING PICTURE AGE, THE 
SCREEN, VISUAL EDUCATION, and THE EDU- 
CATIONAL SCREEN should go the credit for es- 
tablishing the professional literature of visual educa- 
tion. They served as an outlet for the writings and 
reports of the serious workers in the field. THE EDU- 
CATIONAL SCREEN, in particular, set a milestone 
in 1922 when it published in book form, Weber's 
"Comparative Effectiveness of Some Visual Aids in 
Seventh Grade Instruction." 

In addition to professional literature, a specialized 
field needs an organization which will bring people 
together for the discussion of common problems 
and the determination of policies. The National 
Academy of Visual Instruction was established in 
1919 to serve this purpose. It held national confer- 
ences on visual instruction annually and made ex- 
tensive plans for future developments. MOVING 
PICTURE AGE served as the official organ of the 
N.A.V.I. until 1923 and by so doing rendered a 
large service to the field. Following the merger of 
MOVING PICTURE AGE and THE EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN in 1923, the latter served as the official 
mouthpiece of N.A.V.I. 

In 1922 the president of the National Education 
Association appointed the first educational com- 
mittee of national scope to study visual instruction. 
The chairman of the N.E.A. Committee on Visual 
Education and Co-operation with the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers was the late Charles H. Judd of 
the University of Chicago. This committee planted 
two ideas which were to bear fruit. First, it made 
a survey of films in the vaults of the producers to 
discover if there were portions of these films which 
could be put to educational use. Second, it made 
a nation-wide study of the administration of visual 
education in school systems and museums. The com- 
mittee recommended among other things that the 
N.E.A. arrange a “program on visual education" 
and that it establish an agency "to carry on studies 
of administrative and instructional methods which 
should be employed in the introduction of visua! 
materials into the school curriculum.'' The Judd re- 

(Concluded on Page 164) 
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Means---Not Ends 


fudio-visual aids must be used to create a reasoning and a thinking populace. 
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T would really be surprising if the current pre 
occupation with methods and materials, with or 
ganization and with equipment, didn’t cast a smok« 
screen over the more fundamental questions: “Ar 
these things actually educational in and of themselves 
or are thev only the tools of education which depend 


for their value on how thev are used? It is so eas\ 


to lose sight of the main goal in the busyness of trving 
to achieve it: so easy to become engrossed in new ma 
chinery, especially if it is interesting, and to forget 
the larger problem of its proper use. Running a motion 
picture film is fun. [Extracting its full educational valu: 
is more than fun. 

The French have a saying, “The more it changes 
That mav applv to us 


the more it’s the same thing.” Dy 
too. Are the new instructional aids, with their pro 
jectors, recorders and radios and the new progres 
sive curricula with their units and integrations, mer 
changes in paraphernalia, or do they actually create 
greater power in our students to master themselves 
and to understand the disturbing problems of a 
world in transition? It would be well for those of 
us who are interested in audio-visual aids and who 
realize their tremendous possibilities, to stop a whil 
and ask, “Are we really educating or merely introduc 
ing new kinds of textbooks?” Perhaps we are simply 
changing the tools of education without influencing the 
result. 

This confusion between ends and means is_ not 


T 


peculiar to education. It has been characteristic of 


our civilization since the beginning of the Industrial 


~ 
1 


Revolution. We have adopted mechanical power t 
our use without worrving too much about its social 
consequences We have introduced time-saving ma 
chines and shortened the work day. but ve have 
planned no constructive use for the time we sav 
We have multiplied our production, but we still burt 
have paid little 
attention to the best distribution of that production 


crops and fight surpluses, because we 


We have created machines that are more efficient 


than men, but we haven't yet decided whether th 
world belongs to the machine or to the man it displace 
With audio-visual aids, the mechanization of ou 
civilization has found its way into the schools. It ha 
been welcomed with open arms. The invention of 
the electronic tube and its magical ability to translate 
electric pulsations into sound and images literal] 
heaven-sent boon to the educator. Here is the long 


sought device to break down the physical barrier be 
tween the school world and the real world and _ the 
semantic barrier between the word, which had _ for 
merly been almost the exclusive medium of education 
and the object of which the word too often Save al 
inadequate, even a distorted idea. 
prospect. It still is. 
radio, the greatest personages of politics, 


It was an exciting 
Through the medium of. the 


vdiventure 


H. M. BARR. 
Director of Research. 
Portland (Oregon) Public Schools 


ind art might speak directly to all school children 


Through the medium of the film and the televisor, a 
magic carpet could be spread in every classroom, far 
more wonderful than any in the Arabian nights. It 
seemed to the teacher with imagination that the educa 
tional millenium was at hand. 

Unfortunately, the millenium has not yet appeared. 
It isn’t even in sight, either in the schoolhouse or in 
societv at large. Once more we have been mistaking 
the means for the end, The new instructional aid and 
the progressive method have brought us the means for 

hetter education——-but only the means. Let us hope 
ve get further with them than our predecessors did 
vith similar innovations in the past. 

The history of education is full of new methods and 
Rousseau thought that mankind could be 
nade very much better if the child was allowed to grow 
up naturally without too much regimentation. He 
Herbart emphasized the 
principles of interest and evolved his five formal steps 
as a universal method of learning. Coming closer to 
Superintendent Wirt, with the work 
tudy-play plan of the platoon school, was sure he 


new dey 1ces 


ounds strangely modern. 


our own day, 


had the proper answer. Now that departmentalization 


has run its course, we are going back to the homeroom 
teacher in the fond belief that if all the various sub 
jects and activities are integrated in a single unit, the 
hild will grow 


1 


af oa | 
ut a truly integrated one. 


4 


up, not a compartmentalized individual, 


The same process of change has gone on with in 
tructional aids. [roebel in the kindergarten relied 
on geometric svmbols to inculcate general principles 
unenius, the father of visual aids, was the starting 
point of a long line of pictorial improvements 1n text- 


11 


OOKS ine 


activity enthusiasts have always insisted 
ipon experience with things as the foundation of 


What will help the growing child to understand the 

rld he lives in and the problems that confront his 
veneration ? Is it, as President Hutchins would have us 
elieve, a knowledge of the fundamental principles 

life as they are expounded in the 100 best books: 
s it the mastery of the three R’s as so many of our well- 
Is it a greater program of 
ocational education with a longer time spent in shops 
nd typing rooms? Is it a better grounding in 
physics and chemistry in keeping with the scientific 


? eS: 
leaning laymen insist: 


nature of the modern age? Is it a knowledge of the 
\merican Constitution and the facts of American 
history which our patrioteers assure us is the sine 


ia non of good American citizenship? It is all these 
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and much more. By themselves, they are not enough 
Unless the teacher directs the application of these 
principles, skills, facts, and aids to the actual problems 
of society, the child will seldom make the necessary 
associations by himself. 


Understanding Our Changing World 


Today we realize that neither in temperament not 
knowledge are very many of us prepared to understand 
our changing world or to get along with the people 
who now live in it. Misunderstanding and prejudice 
are the rule rather than the exception. There has 
been very little in our education which would give us 
much knowledge of what is wrong with the world and 
what it needs if these wrongs are to be corrected. \We 
have had very little training in getting along with 
other people of different backgrounds, ditferent races, 
different colors, different nationalities. The penalty 
for that lack in our education may yet be an atomi 
war in which all problems will disappear as Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki disappeared. 

The audio-visual approach is the most promising 
of all educational techniques available to the classroom 
teachers. If properly directed, it does have the capacity 
to bring to our young people as they mature, a realistic 
and much more easily understood picture of all phases of 
our civilization—its geography, its population, its tech 
nology, its ecology, its racial differences, its achieve 
ments, and its failures. It can really bring before the 
physical eye and, in time, the mind’s eye, the infinitel, 
varied pattern of life in all its manifestations. If de- 
signed to that end, it can do more to socialize the in 
dividual than all the sermons and all the textbooks in 
the world. 
way of finding a welcome reception in the human 


It can do this because the picture has a 


mind and heart which the word does not 


First, however, the audio-visual program and_ the 
curriculum which it implements must be specifically de 
signed to give the child an understanding of the 
realities of modern civilization. It isn’t enough to be 
merely descriptive of the surface of things—such as 
scenes in national parks, the costumes and houses of 
\rabian villages, the process of making bread in auto- 
matic bakeries, or the monuments in the nation’s capi 
tol. These are interesting, even important, and thie 
audio-visual method will certainly make them better 
But the problems of the future will not 
be solved by this kind of superficial education. Nor 


understood. 


will pupil behavior be modified in the direction of bet 
ter citizenship. The Nazis and the communists have 
made many mistakes, and their type of civilization may 
be anathema to our people, but they have shown the 
world what education can be made to do if, given a 
goal which enlists the enthusiastic cooperation of youth 
They gave their school boys a vision of a better life, and 
The tact that 
the vision was diabolic, doesn’t invalidate the method 


the school bovs fought hard to achieve it. 


Fascist schools won their students’ enthusiastic de 
votion to a case of social, economic, and political im 
provement-—as they saw it. And their students re 
sponded. That has not been done in American schools, 
and it wasn’t because America lacks goals towards 


which youthful enthusiasm can be directed. 
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‘The American ideal is certainly as noble a goal as 
mankind has ever been offered bv a nation. It is a 
dream of legal and social equality among men, respect 
for the freedom and dignity of the individual, a super 
productive machine that will spread the blessings of 
a high standard of living throughout the populatior 
a social order without prejudice because of race, creed 
or color, and an opportunity for the advancement oj 
every individual according to his powers and _ his 
character. That is the American dream, and to the 
achievement of that dream, education might well set 
its creative hand. It will not be easy, for there are 
many obstacles which stand in the way—traditional 
thinking. special interests, and above all, the curious 
notion that education must concern itself only witl 
the institutions and the mores of the past or witl 
the science of abstract technology. Though the prob- 
lems that threaten our civilization are mainly those 

human relations and of economic forces, schools have 
been compelled to avoid discussing them as if they 
were social taboos, as indeed they have been so far as 


education is concerned. 


Education in Low Repute 
The results are obvious. [ducation itself is in low 
repute. Demagogues, both of the right and of the 
left, sway the public mind, and when national crises 
arise, the people have little idea either of causes or of 
possible solutions. If the trouble concerned our physi 
cal health and physicians had been as uneducated as 
our politicians, we would all recognize what was 
wrong. Doctors who know only the anatomy of 
the human body are of little use in times of illness. To 
understand what is wrong with the patient, they must 


And to efttect a 


cure, they must have studied what remedies have been 


also have a knowledge of pathology 


tried and found helpful. That is what education should 
attempt to do for those who would deal with the ail 
ments of the hody politic, and that means not only the 
politicians but evervbody who casts a vote. In that 
attempt, audio-visual aids could play a vital part 
they were properly made and properly used. 


Education and Indoctrination 


Of course, it will be objected that such an education 
implies the dangers of indoctrination. That is a very 
specious objection. <All education is indoctrination 
very textbook, every social custom, every respect 
paid to current stereotypes are forms of indoctrination 
The real question is whether indoctrination shall be 
confined merely to the mores and taboos of the past 
or whether it shall be directed towards solving the 
problems of the future. In the solution of the prob 
lem, we are undoubtedly making progress. In juniot 
and sentor high schools, the social studies are beginning 


to touch upon the controversial issues of contemporary 


life. In elementary classes, children are being taught 
the virtues of cooperation and_ tolerance In time 
parents will recognize that the hope of a better world 
lies in such a new curriculum. Then they will insist 


upon stressing its purposes and implementing its tech- 
niques. That is the day when audio-visual aids of the 
proper kind will become the most valuable tools in 


the entire pedagogical job. 
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Visualizing and Vitalizing (Government 


We must improve the quality of 
our citizenship, and this can be 
done through better education. 
© subject in the entire ligh school curriculun 
is in greater need of visualization and vita 
zation than that of government. Certainly none 
offers such Opportunities to report tacts ividly ane 
succintly at each important step 


] 


# government may well be introduced b 


The study 
a discussion of democracy as the highest type of polit 
cal organization. One way to do this is through the uss 
of the recent Encyclopaedia Britannica film, Demo 
racy (11 min. sd., 16 mm 

Evatt’s statement—published in Life magazine, Sep 
tember 9, 1946—in answer to a question put to him 
by a Swiss correspondent, Leon Nemanotf, makes 
clear the basic conceptions of Australia’s Foreigs 
Minister as to what democracy really is 





Eneyclopaedia Britannica Films 


The film “Democracy” will serve as a basis for discussing 
democracy as the highest form of political organization 


Whatever the approach to the treatment of gover 
ment, it should be so stimulating and so constructi\ 
that students will better understand not only their ow 
nation but the newly contracted world in which we 
must all help to build a just and lasting peace or fact 
the cruel reality of an atomic war and the end of most 
of our civilization. he problem of atomic control is 
treated in One Hlorld or None (9 min. sd., 16mm 
available for rental from local film libraries, and for 
sale from Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad St.. N. \ 

It is estimated that between one third and one half 
of the adult citizens of this nation do not read the 


daily press sufncientl to know about even the a101 


Important issues in their own country and the most 
vital problems of foreign lands. [lo an such in 
adequately informed men and women possibly dis 
charge their rights and their duties as voters in this 


great democracy? And vet, the very life blood of free 
government is the people themselves 
It 1s clearly evident that we must improve the qual 


ity of our citizenship. It is equally evident that we 


FRANCES NORENE AHL, 


Glendale (California) High School 


ust improve the education of our youth, for only 


through better education can we hope to preserve and 
strengthen our democratic institutions. 

I-very course in government should garner much 
from the study of the daily newspapers and the best 
current magazines. From the press and the radio, 
students can learn a surprisingly large amount about 
their local government, their State Legislature or their 
National Congress in action. They can follow legis- 
lative problems and procedures from day to day. They 
can watch the molding of public opinion on problems 
ranging all the way from the control. of “smog” and 
the elimination of traffic accidents to the international 
control of atomic energy and our relations with Soviet 
Russia. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica classroom film, Pub- 
ic Opinion (1946, 10 min. sd., 16 mm.) is especially 
valuable for illustrating public opinion in action. It 
traces the process of public opinion from the initial 
stage of tension, in which the citizens of Centerville 
realize that something is wrong with their water sys- 
tem, through the stage of diagnosis and prescriptions. 
through additional debate to final action in the form 
of a bond election for a new water system. Methods 
of measuring public opinion through interviews or 
polls and election are explained. The different ways of 
inalyzing the various factors that influence public 
Finally, the film emphasizes 
that if a democracy is to have an enlightened public 


opinion are illustrated. 


opinion, the press and the radio must be balanced, 
and the people must overcome their prejudices and 
think objectively. 

Through skillful application and discussion, the stu- 
dents visualize, as never before, that public opinion 
is the backbone of any free nation. Thev understand 

(Concluded on page 170) 


’ 





Museum of Modern Art 


The- documentary film, “The City,” presents problems of 
the modern city. 
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Educational Screen 


The Centennial of Two Great Men: 


Alexander Graham Bell and Thomas A. Edison ) 


The inventors of the telephone, the motion picture, the 
incandescent lamp, and the phonograph were born in 1847. 





Alexander Graham Bell at the opening of the New York 
Chicago long-distance telephone line, 1892. 


“\\VO men who laid the cornerstones for modern 
communication were Alexander Graham Bell 
and Thomas A. Edison, both of whom were 

born exactly 100 years ago. To these men and to theit 
successors, the educator who uses motion pictures, re 
cordings, and radio owes a profound debt. Bell was the 
first to patent a device for transmitting voice via un 
dulating electric currents. Edison did further work on 
voice transmitters, invented the phonograph, the motion 
picture, and worked with sound films. Unlike the pro 
verbial inventor, these men lived many vears to see thei 
inventions universally adopted. 

Alexander Graham Bell (1847-1922) had become in 
terested in the science of sound through his work with 
the deaf. Bell’s father had been a corrective speech teach 
er. His mother had gradually lost her hearing. As a re 
sult, Bell began to take an interest in the science of 
sound. Graham tried to read the German writit 


rs of 
Helmholtz on Sensations of Tone. Not having great fa 
cility with the German language, Bell received the im 
pression that Helmholtz could telegraph the vowel 
sounds. This put the idea of the telephone into Bell's 
head. He experimented with a device called the phon 
autograph which traced the wave patterns of sound on 
smoked glass. (It was this same device which suggested 
the phonograph to Edison.) Bell's particular phonauto 
graph was made from the diaphragm and bones «i a 
Thomas A. Watson, he 


worked on the telephone through 1874 and 1875. His 


human ear. Together wit! 


first efforts produced a telephone which transmitte 


voice sounds though they were incomprehensible. He 


obtained a patent at this point. It was actually three 


davs after the patent was issued (March 10, 18 
that his telephone carried the first complete sentence 


‘Mr. Watson, come here, | want you!” 


From that time onward, the art of communicatio1 
marched forward. Edison, Blake, Berliner, Hunnings 
and many others contributed improvements to the 
transmitter, called “microphone” in radio parlance. Bell 
experimented with the transmission of sound over 
beam of light. Lacking the aid of electronic amplifiers 
which have made possible recent success in this direc 
tion, Bell was able to hear articulate speech carried 
on a ray of sunlight. For his photo-electric cell, he use 
selenium. After Bell's death, the companies which h: 
had founded did much to develop commercially prac 


ticable sound motion pictures—the Western Electric 


Recording of today. 


The first com- 
mercial telephone 
was this wooden 
box, used in 1877. 
A person spoke 
and listened at the 
same opening. 





Edison and Motion Pictures 


What amounts to centuries of progress have beet 
made as the result of inventions of Thomas .\ Ed 
although [Edison was born just one century ago. O1 
all the history-making developments which sprans 
from [dison’s genius, none has had more widesprea 
appeal than motion pictures 

The inventor sired the first motion picture camer 
in 1889 at the age of 42. Within his own lifetime 


Edison saw the movie industrv grow so stupendousl\ 


-s to hecome the most expansiyv' enterprise I he 
rid of entertainmet 
ry) <f ] ot thy ( tT Va } ( tt ¢ 
it tion ould be captured photographical] 
( era 1 ng repeated “shots” at high speed. .\ new 
celluloid film, developed by George Eastman for st 
tography, fitted into the scheme, and Edison use 
1 in the first motion picture camera 
Though the “talkies” are generally thought to be 


refinement of the motion picture industry, the tertile 


brain of Edison conceived the idea for them even betore 
the first motion picture camera was made. In 1887 the 


inventor first gave thought to “an instrument vhicl 
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should do for the eye what the phonograph has don 
for the ear, and that by a combination of the two al 
sound and motion could be recorded and produce 


simultaneously.” 
Edison saw his first Hollywood produced “talk 
in 1928 as did millions of other persons. To him tl 


must have brought back memories of his early exper 
iments. His first motion pictures had synchronized 
sound, the sound being recorded on one of his cylind 


‘al phonograph records. In the days before the radi 
amplifier, the recording and reproduction of sound wa 
a difficult task. Therefore, his invention was released 
as the Kinetoscope, a peep-show device, showing silent 
films of only one or two minutes duration. The first 
model of the Kinetoscope appeared in 1889 and was 
patented in 1891. The Kinetoscope appeared in publi 
in a “Kinetoscope parlor” in New York City on Apri 
14, 1894. Other inventors took Edison’s films and 


jected them on screens. The first Edi 


I 
son sponsored 
projector was Thomas Armat’s which was commercial 
ly introduced at Koster & Bial’s music hall in New 
York, April 23, 1896 

The demand for films was great, and Edison soon 
found himself in the motion picture production bus 
iness. His early studio was called the “Black Maria.’ 
Visualize an. average-sized barn covered with black 
roofing paper inside and out for a comparison of Edi 
son's first motion picture studio with the California 
studios of today. Yet the transformation has taket 
place within the lifetime of many 

The Edison structure had two features which tool 
t out of the category of a barn. There was an adjust 
ible roof which could be raised to provide a “spotlight’ 
f sunshine upon the actors inside, and circular tracks 
upon which the structure could pivot to capture the su 

No temper imental Hollywood pert former could pro 
vide a greater problem than did one of the first “actors 
upon whom Edison called. A Negro fighter from n 
by Newark was engaged to box before the camera 
and unknown to him the services of Heavyweight 


Champion Jim Corbett, then in his prime, were also 
obtained. When the dusky Newarker, far from a lor 
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uis, beheld his opponent he was paralyzed momen- 
tarily, and upon recovering lit out in the general di- 
rection of his home city, boxing togs and all. 

Many cinematic techniques were developed by Edison 
Porter, an Edison camera- 
man, discovered many principles of film editing. He 
vas the first to create a story film by splicing different 
camera shots together—The Life of an American Fire- 

an (1903). This film included one of the first close- 
ups ever filmed—a hand pulling a fire alarm lever. The 


employees. Thus, Edwin 


first story film is generally considered to be Porter’s 
The Great Train Robbery (1903). In this, he employed 
cutting to effect time lapses and parallel action. From 
this point onward, the development of the motion pic- 
ture was rapid 

Che greatest action pictures ever recorded by movie 
cameras were taken under actual combat conditions 
during World War II. Yet even in his early develop- 
ment of motion pictures, Thomas A. Edison perceived 

ar conditions the drama that made for great movies. 


Miscellaneous Films About the Atomic Bomb 


7 


1 Tali Iwo Cities (20 mins.) showing the destruction of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki 1s avz — from Signal Corps Film 
libraries, Governors Island, N. Y., Post Office Building, Balti- 


nore, Md. and Atlanta, Ga.: Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, 
fexas; Civic Opera Building, Chicago, and Presidio, San 
Francis¢ Calit 
, ee ee : Per ae A 
Operations Crossroads (27 mins., color) is a joint Army- 


Navy Task Force film on the Bikini experiments. It is available 
from Motion Picture Section, Office of Public Information, 
Navy Dept., Washington, D. C. It may be purchased from Byron 


Studios, 1712 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 

} et-Sonde, a film about V-2 rocket tests. is available from 
the Navy 
Slidefilms 

Live with the Atom (with or without 33 r.p.m 

transcriptior is available from the National Committee on 
\tomic Information, 1749 L Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 

H’orld Control of Atomic Energy outlines in greater detail 
nethods of international control of atomic energy. See above 


tor source 

One World or None has been adapted from the film of the 
same name. It is available with or without a standard 12” 7&8 
r.p.m. recording. Speech notes accompany silent version. Film 


Publishers Inc., 25 Broad St., New York 4. 





Thomas A. Edison experimenting with an early motion 
picture projector. 


Museum of Modern Art 


“The Great Train Robbery,” an early Edison film, was 
directed by Edwin S. Porter (1903). 
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Films on 


Atomic Energy 


Educators must awaken youth and adults to the importance of 
atomic energy and its control before civilization obliterates itself. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Atomic Energy (10 nuns.) deseribes by graphic animations 
o how nuclear synthesis, nuclear fission, and the atomic bomb’s 
chain reaction are accomplished. The film is extremely well 
done and makes very clear the principles shown. The film was 
designed primarily for use in general science, chemistry, and 
physics courses in junior and senior high schools ; however, it 
is Meaningful to general audiences as well. 

One lVorld or None (9 mins.) stresses the destructive powe1 
of the atomic bomb and urges social and political action to in 
sure that atomic knowledge will not be used in the future for 
destructive purposes. The film was produced for the National 
Committee on \tonuc Iniormation by Philip Ragan Associates 
with the technical assistance of the Federation of \merican 
Scientists. Distribution will be to both theatrical and non- 
theatrical audiences and is being handled by Film Publishers, 
Inc 


} 


Notes: A valuable discussion pamphlet, The Jnternational Cont) 
Atomic Energy, may he obtained tor 30 cents from the Supt. of Docu 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Othce, Washington 25, D.( 

Sec page 145 for other atom bomb tilms 


LEFT TOP: Complicated atoms have many electrons and protons, 
as shown in “Atomic Energy,” Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
LEFT BOTTOM: An atomic bomb explodes over New York City as 
depicted in “Atomic Power,” The March of Time. 
BELOW: One atomic bomb could spread death over New York City 
—“One World or None,” National Committee on Atomic Information. 





March of Time National Committee on Atomic Information 
ttt 
,tttt Ttt4 


The Films 


HREE important films have been added 


: ; ae TUElPe, 
to the film literature on atomic energy — rate eee : 
. . 2 . : R 3 yatt Pra, 8s Fe 
and its destructive use: (1) March of : s fH re weer: My, Pa. 
= ' 


Time's Atomic Power; (2) Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’s Atomic Energy; and (3) the 
National Committee on Atomic Information’s 
One World or None. These 16 mm films will 


be available from the customary distributors. 
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Atomic Power (17 mins.) tells the story of 
atomic power, tracing its early beginnings back 
in 1905 when Einstein proved that matter could 
he converted into energy and bringing the story 
down to date with the first atomic bombs 
(1945). The film tncludes re-enactments of the 
actual scientists performing the original ex- 
periments and concludes with the scientists’ 
current campaign to tell the world the full 





Ineaning of atomic power. 
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One World or None is narrated by Raymond Swing 
It stresses the following important points, fundamental 
to an understanding of the social implications of atomic 


power: 


1. There is no secret. Scientists of many coun 
tries contributed to the development of the origina 
bomb. Other groups of scientists will utimately 
discover the same facts. 


2. Atomic energy is sufficiently destructive to A/T te 
obliterate any city in the world. +A “ fEIV\NY 
>, J ] 


3. Destructive use of atomic energy must be 
stopped. The nations of the world must together 
control atomic energy. 

$+. Atomic energy can be for all peoples the great 


fusing force. It 1s one world or none. 
Serr 





National Committee on Atomic Information 


With present day air transport, every city in the 
world is vulnerable to the atomic bomb, and espe- 
cially is this true of American cities. 


Do You 
Want This? 
ATOM 
U-235 
National Committee on Atomic Information 
The number of atomic bombs which a nation possesses is not import- W H AT N E X T 9 | 


ant, for a very few atomic bombs could cripple the industrial centers * 
of a country. 


Or This? 





March of Time 





This is only the begin- 
mng of the atomic age. 
New and greater atomic 
discoveries will yet be 
made. These will lead to 
more powerful bombs. 






Reference Sources on Atomic Films 

National Committee on Atomic Information, 1749 L. Street, 
N.W . Washington, D. C 

One ll’orld or None may be rented from local sources or pur- 

ased from Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad Street, New York 
+, A slide film, based on the film is also available. 

Phe March of Time, 369 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
National Committee on Atomic Informatior . 
Recordings 
he Atomic Bomb and Peace Time Uses of Atomic Energy 
International control of atomic energy could prevent the re available for sale each in a set of two 12-inch records 
destructive use of atomic power. Such control must be vith 50 handbooks for students. School Broadcast Con- 


instituted before it is too late. ference, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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How 
Atomie 
Energy 

Is 
Released 


Simplest atom of all the elements is the hy-* 
drogen atom. One negative charge, called an 


Educational Screen 


Nuclear Synthesis and Fission 
These are not ordinary chemical changes or com 
binations but are fundamental atomic transformations; 
e.g., hydrogen is changed to helium. Such a step 
involves nuclear synthesis: two electrons combine 
with two protons to form two neutrons, becoming a 
part of the helium nucleus. The other two elec 
trons circle about the nucleus. 















4()3249 





electron, circulates in an orbit around one posi- : 
tive charge, called a proton. ) 4 0388 


This uranium nucleus is being bombarded by 
a neutron. The uranium nucleus is very com)- 


Right: 
Neutrons are splitting every uranium atom in 
the field, releasing quantities of atomic energy. 


One uranium nucleus has been split by a free 
neutron. 
their way to bombard other nuclei. This is the 
beginning of the chain of reaction in nuclear 


=— (260) 


Four hydrogen atoms combined to form a 
helium atom. All component particles of the 
hydrogen atoms are used; yet, there is a loss 
of weight. Matter has turned into radiant 
energy. 












licated and heavy. 












When a neutron hits a uranium nucleus, the 

nucleus splits in two, and other free neutrons 

are released. An entire chain of such reactions 
takes less than a millionth of a second. 


Note: All photographs on this page are from “ATOMIC 
ENERGY,” produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. 






Now two resultant neutrons are on 


fission. 


Each freed neutron releases more. 
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Raising Our Sights 


y [LIU Kruse gave the title to this joint report o1 
the 1947 Michigan Audio-Vist 


t ( onterence 


1i 

held in Detroit, February 19-21. It was while we 
| ] 
| 


sat together at one of the closing sessions 
[ decided to write this cooperative report on some of the 
highlights. It was an excellent meeting and one that 
firmly establishes the annual “Michigan Conference’ 


one of the country’s best and one worth attending 


Mv comment last month (Curriculum Clinic), “Fah 
That Meet Curriculum Needs,” became a part of one of 
the first sessions on that same topic As one of five 
members of a panel, | attempted to underscore the 


} 


necessity for a raising of sights to bring about a pro 


duction of visual materials planned in careful sequenc 


and in “sufficient quantity so that whole courses ot 
study might be based upon related visual materials.’ 
Louis Stark of \Westinghouse presented a frank and 


realistic point of view of how a sponsor can provide 
motion picture materials that will serve curriculun 
needs. Edward G. Bernard of the New York Cit) 


school spoke specifically of their 
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PAUL C. REED. 

Director. Visual and Radio Education. 
Rochester Public Schools. New York 
WILLIAM F. KRUSE, 

United World Films, Inc.. New York 


thine to think 


about for future productions and gave 
hts as to the components of ex 


film users clearer insig 
cellent pictures. 
[hese were just some of the high points of a prac- 


ical and inspirational Conference and in the report 
ow, one more 1s reviewed in some detail: 


‘ 
A Supplementary Report 
by William F. Kruse 
W HAT seemed to differentiate this meeting to some 
degree from many fine similar conferences in the 
past \ 


(to be published next month in the Screen), V. Clyde 
\rnspiger, Flovde Brooker, and a masterful demoni- 


t was a series of long-range addresses by Edgar Dale 


stration of “Achieving Growth in Democratic Livine”’ 

by Louis Raths of Ohio State University. 
Brooker’s talk on “The Program of UNESCO in 
the Iield of Mass Communica- 





forward looking program in 
providing materials for the New 
York City 
Baird of the British [nformation 


1 - 1e 
schools. Phomas 


Services spoke particularly of 
the function of the medium to 
widen and expand the curric 
ulum in bringing real and vital 
experiences to children He 
spoke of the great need now for 
a pooling of national films by all 


tion.—W. F. K. 


countries for general education, 


as well as for the pre duction of 





international films by interna 


NE of the most significant things 

about the 1947 Michigan Audio-Vis- 
ual Conference was that in addition to 
ihe usual and invaluable shop talk, utili- 
zation demonstration, and similar ‘‘prac- 
tieal'’ items on the program, there was a 
conscious, responsible, hopeful RAISING 
OF SIGHTS as to the function and future 
of audio-visual media of mass communica- 


tion Media” especially disting- 
uished this phase of the Detroit 
program. Because he was the 
American -consultant to the 
London and Paris UNESCO 
meetings, he might understand- 
ably have been expected to go 
into a recapitulation of the tech- 
nical steps involved in imple- 
menting the general objectives 
of those meetings. Instead, he 
gave a broad-gauge picture of 
the condition and attitude of 





France, Britain, and. other 





tional organizations. Dennis 
Williams, as the last speaker of this long morning ses 
sion, used his rare Arkansas story telling ability most 


about big bears and _ little 


effectively, and his stor go 
bears reminded all of us that real progress in this fie 
depended upon how wel] we took care oft the little 


problems in our own part of the woods 


Meetings were ably chairmaned, and Flovde Brooket 
set an enviable pattern the first dav in his_ skillful 


: mind war af twkeues or eee +] 
good-humored way of bringing the audience into the 


discussion. Film producers, equipment manufacture 


dealers, teachers, and visual education specialists | 


the opportunitv for exchanging views, and thev used 
it to the advantage of all 

During the conference, there were six separate pr 
viewing sessions when the best and newest film pr 
ductions were reviewed \t one of these sessions 
Iisted on the program as “Looking hem ©) : 
panel of experts (Dale, \Wittich, Brooke 
Bernard) evaluated ‘ad lib’”’ five films thev were seeing 
for the first time. It was a conference int ti 
a technique to be copied Phev and the films were 


the spot; but their keen, sharply analytical, pointed 


camments about these new films Cave film mal 


Kuropean areas with reference 
to cultural rehabilitation and mutual aid. He pictured 


liberated Europe—and that includes its educators 


and film specialists in particular—as cold, hungry, 


impoverished, battered, but fiercely proud of 


their cultural heritage and independent future. He 
uitlined the causes of misgivings concerning a possible 
\merican trend toward “cultural imperialism,” es- 
pecially in the field of mass communication, where 
\merican dominance in mechanism is momentarily so 
trong. Under these conditions, Europeans are quite 


1] 


naturally hypersensitive of the slightest attempt, real 


or fancied, to our using this advantage as a means of 
exercising control over the content to be communicated 
through these mass media. The intensity of revival of 
pression in the various lands of Europe is il- 
trated in the plans tor five separate “international” 


conferences in Kurope next summer on the Cannes 


Out of the stark poverty of [‘urope’s schools follows 
primary insistence on relief and rehabilitation 

their devastated school plant and decimated per- 
sonnel, Their first interest is in a world survey to 


(Concluded on page 162) 
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Educational Screen 


Teacher-Committee Evaluation of New Films 


L. C. LARSON, Editor 
Director, Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Man—One Family 


(British Information Services, 360 N. 
Chicago, Illinois) 17 min., 16 mm, sound, black and white 
Sale price $37.50. 


Michigan Ave 


Description of Contents: 

PENING scenes show the Apostle Paul of the New Testa 
pte preaching to a group of people and telling them 
that God has made all men of one blood. The Christian 
cross tades into the swatsika, a crooked cross, and march 
ing Nazis illustrate the perversion of the Christian idea 
and the substitution of the master race theory. Scenes ot 
niass extermination are shown 

An “average citizen” in an English pub asks some 
Guestions. “Is there nothing in the race theory at all?” 
\nimated maps show that many invasions of Great Britain 
have made it an island of mixed people. Likewise, each 
country of Europe is mixed. Additional animated maps 
show that while the members of each nation are mixed 
there may be a greater proportion of one characteristic in 
northern Europe and another in southern Europe, but that 
variations over the entire range can be tound in each 
country 

A group of portraits are flashed on the screen and the 
audience is asked to identify the nationality of each person 
This is impossible. Animated maps show that Germany, 
particularly, is composed of a mixed race. 

The citizen in the pub asks whether one type of mixed 
citizen may on the average be better in intelligence than 
another type of mixed citizen. Illustrations are then given 
to show that in any present-day undertaking, we depend 
on the ideas contributed by the people from many countries 
No group has an advantage over another in general intel- 
ligence 


Committee Appraisal: 

The chief purpose of the film is to promote better re- 
lationships among various racial and cultural groups. The 
filn: is skillfully made to help further this purpose. While 


the film presents an approach which will be interesting 


and popular, its information is scholarly and accurate, and 





British Information Services 
“Man—One Family” shows the variations within races and 
nationalities. Thus, most Swedes are light-skinned, but 
some are dark. Most Spaniards are dark, but some are light. 


Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS. Instructor 
BETTY STOOPS, Film Librarian 
School of Education 
Indiana University. Bloomington 


it does credit to its distinguished educational advisers 
Professor J. B. S. Haldane and Dr. Julian Huxley 
Many groups will welcome this production in the intet 
cultural educational ftield Church groups, clubs and othe 
adult groups will find it worth their while to prograi 


this film 


What Makes Rain 


(Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street. New Yorl 


17) 9 minutes, 16mm, s« 1. black and white, $28.50. Teacher’ 


gricl ivailable 


Description of Contents: 


pcg letter to the weatherman, asking him to arrang« 
for suitable picnic weather, launches the weatherman upot 


an explanation of where rain comes from, where it goes, and 


how it gets back up into the sky. He explains how rain does 
good work, filling streams and helping plants to grow 


] 


He compares the 


he rising of moisture from a puddle to stean 
i 


rising from a boiling teakettle, but says that water vapor is in 
visible. He says that without evaporation, clothes on a_ lin 
would never get dry. “Evaporation” contains the word “vapor 
\ll rain that falls sooner or later goes back into the air. Humat 
breath contains water vapor, and plants give it off. When steam 
touches a cool window or breath touches a mirror, the vapor 
turns into water, or condenses. Dew and fog are condensed 
vapor near the ground; while clouds are condensed vapor high i1 
the air. If the air is cold enough, the clouds turn into snow 
instead of rain. 

The earth and everything on it use the same water over and 
over again. An animated scene supposedly from Bobby's book 
about weather shows the water cycle but does not label it as 
such. In conclusion, the weatherman explains to Bobby that he 
has no control over the weather 


Committee Appraisal: 


This film is an excellent presentation for intermediate grade 
science classes of the rather complicated water cycle. The nar 
rator has a pleasant style, and the explanation is built slowly 
and well reinforced. The terms used are shown on the screen 
at the appropriate moment, and each is well illustrated. The ex 
planation of the water cycle is greatly simplified, but the actual 
formation of drops of water and other details need not enter 
into an explanation on this level 


Vegetable Insects 


(National Film Board of Canada, 84 East Randolph Street 
Chicago, Illinois) 23 minutes, 16mm, sound, color. Produced by 
National Film Board of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. Price, $1.50 


Description of Contents: 


HIS film opens with startling close-up views of some com 
mon insect pests. The narrator points out that since insects 
are the most numerous of all living creatures, it is very important 
to keep the destructive ones under control. As the greatest 
natural enemy of the farmer, insects cause a great financial loss 
The film shows Canadian government entomologists and scien 
tists in laboratories studying the life history of insects and 
effective poisons 
The four stages of the Colorado potato beetle are shown as 
typical—the egg; the larva, which feeds on leaves for three or 
four weeks; the pupa, which is buried in the soil; and the 
adult. The squash bug lays eggs which hatch into a larval stage 
known as nymphs, which in turn become adults, omitting the 
pupal stage. All stages may be found on a plant at the same 
time 
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Scientists study insects’ eating habits to devise means ot killing 
them. Biting insects, such as caterpillars and cabl 


devour plants and completely destroy whole fields. Their jaw 


have a powerful motion from side to side This style can be 
killed by stomach poison which is sprayed on plants 

The sucking insects, such as the squash bug ave long be 
which they insert into succulent portions of plants to ren 
the juices, causing rusty spots and unusual growths. Ap 
also belong to this type, which must be duste ith powders 
poison 

The third type is the rasping insect, which lacerates plant 
fibers to get-at the juices The cabbage maggot t nels int 
roots to feed this way. The fly which lays the eggs ot thi 
cabbage maggot can be kept away by placing tar aper disk 


at the base of the stems. Poison can be poured around the pla 
stems or mixed with the seed before plat ting 

Several types of poisons and the easiest wavs of mixing thet 
are shown next. Cutworms can be killed with poisoned brat 
and tomato worms can be picked or cut off, in the small gardet 


Nature fights harmful insects, also, by having some insect 


lay their eggs on othe rs or feed directly on others Che insect 
victim carrying the eggs often lives, although handicapp¢ 

until the eggs reach the larval stage The lace ing fly produce 
yoracious larva which feed on aphids. The praying mantis eat 


almost any insect, but prefers grasshoppers 


Many destructive insects winter over in corn stubble, on fence 
posts. or in trash as larvae: whilé others cling to flat surface 
as pupae | herefore. stubble and trash should be « eal ed up al 


burned wherever possible, or at least plowed under 


Committee Appraisal: 


1 


This is an excellent film for biology classes, agricultur 
classes, farm groups, and gardening groups. The skillful a1 
dramatic photography, with its rich, brilliant color, makes the 
insect world very real and exciting. The tugging of two hungry 
insects over a third, which they are devouring, takes on propor 
tions of a major battle. Close-ups of many insects in their 
natural habitat show their structure and habits very effectively 
for biology classes. Agriculture classes, farm groups, and gat 


dening groups will be interested in the insect pest control 


phases of the picture. The narration is informative and wel 
presented at all times 


° ° 
Hopi Horizons 

(Social Documentary Films, 7819 Eastern Ave., N. W 
Washington 12, D. C.) 22 min., 16mm, sound, kodachrom« 
Sale price, $150 less 10% educational discount. Discussio1 
guide available 
Description of Contents: 

HIS picture presents a number of problems faced by 

the Hopi Indian people today Interesting sequence 
picture the circumstances under which they live—the sandy) 
desert land, the scarcity of water, the difficult problen 
of raising food and the struggle for an opportunity t 
enjoy the better things ot life The regulations of tl 
United States Government seem to the Hopi Indians t 
be helpful in some instances but unduly restrictive 1 
others. Scenes show the boundary restrictions, the limit 
on the number of sheep which may graze in an are: 
and the limits on the water supply. Other scenes show 
the services in the field of public health and education 

; 


Some well-educated Hopis have returned to live witl 


their people and help their fellows \ white teacher 1 
introduced who believes that white ways should be taught 
so thoroughly that the Hopis will fit easily into the Amer 
ican culture \ Hopi teacher is introduced who believes 
that the best of both cultures should be taught Thus, it 
is pointed out that tl 
problem for the group 


<2 1 
hy 


1e educational philosophy is another 


Committee Appraisal: 

The film presents in a mature and realistic manner som 
of the major problems faced by the Hopi Indians. It pre 
sents these problems as the Hopi’s own statement an 
allows the audience to draw the conclusions for solving 
the problems. 

The film should be very useful in high school and col 


1 


lege social studies classes, as well as for adult groups in 
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terested in the welfare of this tribe of American Indians 

Social workers and church groups who are concerned 

yut the problems of the American Indian will find this 
very intormative 


ttempt to synchronize dialogue with action in the 


tter part of the film is not well done and the lack of 

ronization is somewhat annoying but does not negate 

the film's usefulness. Members of the committee felt that 

t produ s ought to be complimented on using the 

ition picture technique to show the interrelation of fac 
rs il rive 11 this social problem. 





Coronet 


The children learn about maps by making a map of their 
neighborhood. 


Maps Are Fun 


Coronet Productions, Glenview, Illinois) 10 minutes, 16mm, 


und olor. $/3.00 


Description of Contents: 
HE film treats the subject by showing the construction of a 
sandtable map and maps drawn to scale, as well as the use 
und value of atlases and other map tools. It begins by showing 
Ronnie and Dick, who come to Mr. Donaldson, a professional 
artographer, to get his help in making a map of Ronnie's 
eighborhood paper route for Dick to use while Ronnie is on 
i vacatior 
Mr. Donaldson suggests that they make a model of the 
eighborhood in his sandtable. They find that the space does not 
vork out correctly unless they measure it and divide it sys- 
lly, using a suitable scale. After the streets, the railroad, 
ind the river are located, it is a simple matter to arrange model 
uses and other buildings appropriately. 
Since it is obviously impossible for Dick to carry the sand 
table map with him, they decide to draw it on paper. Using the 
me scale, they easily lay out the streets, but they have to de- 


tematica 


ide together what symbols to use for houses, a church, a school, 

1 a bridge. The boys then add the legend and 
in order to make the map more meaningful to 

thers. Since the large map is quite bulky, the boys decide to 
ake it smaller; they divide the measurements carefully to re- 
ice the scale accurately 


allroad, a 


! Donaldson explains how colors on maps can mean 
irious things, as indicated in the legend—boundaries, elevation, 
all, or any other desired information. He also points out 
it it is very important to notice the scale of a map, since the 
ame size map can represent a very small area or the whole 
world. The boys thank Mr. Donaldson for his help and leave 


1 
ith the map 


Committee Appraisal: 


This is an excellent functional approach to the study of maps 
or intermediate grades. The boys are very natural, and their 
problems should seem real to other youngsters. The sandtable 

del is a fairly concrete map with which to start, and the 
gradual addition of symbols, orientation, legends, reduction of 
scale, color, variation in scale, and cross lines with an index is 
vell presented. The film should be very useful in motivating 
ny map activities, especially in relation to everyday life. 





‘hildren are not born with racial prejudices. 
“hey are taught prejudices by our society. 
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Educational Screen 


The Film and International Understanding 


Brotherhood of Man and Re-orientation 


Hk War Department, Civil Affairs Division has 

purchased the color cartoon, Brotherhood of Man 
for re-orientation purposes in enemy occupied coun- 
tries, it was announced by Pare Lorentz, speaking at the 
premiere showing of the film at the Museum of Modern 
Art. 

Mr. Lorentz, pre-war documentary film producer and 
presently Chief of the Films and Theatre Section, Re 
orientation Branch, War Department Civil Affairs 
Division, said, “The War Department has obtained the 
right to use this picture in Austria and Germany, from 
Brandon Films, Incorporated, who acted on behalf of 
the sponsors of the film, the UAW-CIO. Brotherhood 
of Man was selected as the best available film dealing 
with racial tolerance. 

“It is my emphatic opinion,” Lorentz told the audience 
of five hundred people, “that this important American 
trade union, the UAW-CIO, showed great vision in 
making a film so widely needed. They have gone be- 
yond narrow objectives into a picture which will help 
not only the membership of the UAW, but also the 
whole American people at a time when films on the 
basic problems of our times are not flowing in adequate 
rumbers or quality from any source. 


“The United Automobile Workers, the authors of the 
pamphlet on which it is based, the producers and the 
distributors merit public thanks in my opinion,” Lor 
entz added. 

The film, which runs ten minutes, begins with the 
idea that the world has shrunk to the point wherein 
all nations and races live in each other’s backyards 
Consequently, it becomes more necessary than ever 
before that men develop a spirit of brotherhood based 
on the principle that each man accepts the other as 
being inherently his equal. The cartoon validates 


Dr. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 
Head, Department of Educaiion 
Beaver College. Jenkintown. Pa. 


this claim scientifically and at the same time in an ente} 
taining manner. 

United Nations representative, Mr. Edward Lawson 
Chief of the Section on the Prevention of Discrimi 


nation and Protection of Minorities. told the asse 


blage, “There may be many differences of opin‘on 
among the United Nations, but they are all agreed 
that respect for human rights and for fundamental 


freedoms for all, without distinction as to race, sey 
language or religion, must be promoted and encouraged 
They are agreed, too, that racial and religious persecu 
tion and discrimination must end; that the wiping 
out of racial, religious or political groups must be pun 
ished as a crime against humanity, and that there must 
be an International Bill of Rights to prevent encroac! 

ment upon the rights of human beings I ducation 
for democratic living, through the very democratic med 
ium of the motion picture, may prove a valuabl 
junct to the program of the United Nations in this 
held.” 

Dr. Ruth Benedict, Anthropology Department, Co 
lumbia University, and co-author of the pamphie 
“Races of Mankind”, on which the cartoon is based, 
declared that the film has taken certain facts and drama 
tized and generalized them as no written word could do 

The Museum premiere of Brotherhood of Man was 
sponsored by the United Parents Association, thi 
Nationa! \dvancement of — the 


Colored People, The Urban League, the National Con 


\ssociation for the 


ference of Christians and Jews, Youthbuilders Inc., 


\merican Jewish Committee, Council Against Intol 
erance in America, Brooklyn Jewish Community Coun 
cil, Bureau for Inter-cultural Education. In attendance 
were five hundred representatives of over two hun 
dred national and regional community and social ser\ 


ice organizations. 
From “Brotherhood of Man,” Brandon Films, Inc 








Everybody must receive all the schooling he can 
take. 


Things like jobs, good housing, medical catt 
fun and play must be open to everyone 
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The Church Department 


Residue of Participation 


N its enthusiasm for visual education, the churcl 

must maximize the participation of those whom 
it would teach. It will find that learning is in pro 
portion to participation and that education in a very 
real sense is the “residue of participation’, to use a 
fine phrase from Dr. Edgar Dale’s November 1946 
“News Letter”. 

The experienced leader will begin the participatior 
process when the learning unit is mapped out, inviting 
the children and youth concerned to participate in the 
selection of the experiences through which learning 
is to come. 

This process of participation will be continued when 
the visual material to be used is previewed and studied 
and the specific learning outcomes are formulated. We 
should not shy away from telling students what we 
want them to learn. This cooperative definition of 
objectives motivates the student and conditions him 
to learn more and learn it better. 

When the program is “coming off,” pupils will be 
active. They will not be looking at something but will 
be vicariously and actually entering into an experience 
which will leave its residue of learning, because it has 
been real. What children are assigned to do should be 
within their powers, and their powers should not be 
underrated. Some of the best prayers ever uttered 
have come from the lips of children and youth. In the 
talk and the discussion of the immediate follow-up, 
give the children a chance to talk. Too much of this 
period is stolen by over-anxious teachers, eager to 
pack into the program all their thoughts. It is better 
to draw out the thoughts of the children, remembering 
that learning is in a very real sense a “residue of pat 
ticipation”. 

Follow-Up 

In the later follow-up, are. we giving the children 
a chance to participate by elaborating into other learn 
ing experiences interests and ideas which were aroused 
by the program—or learning unit? I fear that we are 
not. Visual education in the church is short on par 
ticipation. 

Let us not fool ourselves into thinking that we have 
taught when we have talked. If no one learns we 
have not taught. Teaching and learning are two ends 
of the same stick. To sell, some one must buy; to 
teach some one must learn. 

On every hand the experienced observer can _ sec 
visual aids being used in the church with too little 
regard for the principle of participation. We must 
have more than enthusiasm. We must have the wit 
to see that the processes of education cannot be short 
circuited. Even in visual education, learning is related 
to the mental and emotional residue of participation 


WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN, Editor 
2043 Mars Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 


Make It A Thinkshop, Too 


| the visual education leaders of the church take 
se] of the high-priority problems which 
confront them, the Fifth International Workshop, un- 
der the auspices of the ICRE, will be a thinkshop as 
well as a workshop, Thinking through some of the cen- 
tral problems of visual education in the church cannot 
be postponed any longer if the such is to exert stra- 


nously some 


tegic direction to the movement. 
Five Problems 

\\Vhat are some of these thinking-jobs which the 
-hurch must collectively tackle? Let us indicate 
four: 

First. The church must speedily formulate the 
minimum criteria for its visual materials in the 
Let the producers be given the 
minimum the church expects in the way of quality 
for its slides, filmstrip, silent, and sound films. Let 
the formulation of these criterion be undertaken 
interdenominationally and cooperatively at Green 
Lake in 1947. 

Second. The church must eventually rate each 
of the visual media in relation to the general ob- 
jectives of its program of teaching and preaching, 
and now is the time to begin. We talk of visualiz- 
ine the curriculum. 3efore this can be done, we 
must know which media, by its inherent and es- 
sential character, is best suited for which specific 
jobs. Already churches are tending to solo in ima- 
Let producers, utilizers, and 
educators think this one out. 

Third. Distribution in the church field is far 
from satisfactory. The “theatrical pattern” was taken 
over without anyone thinking out the implications of 
this pattern for the church. The dominant assumption 
of this pattern is the recovery of production costs and 
the making of profit on the rental of a limited number 
of prints through a limited number of outlets, which. 
by the nature of things, must be considerably removed 
from the ultimate consumer—the local church in 
Middletown. The opposite of the “theatrical pattern’’ 
is the “educational pattern” of distribution. Here the 
principal assumption is that production costs and 
profits are to accrue from the outright sale of many 
prints to an unlimited number of organizations down 
close to the ultimate consumers and able to serve their 
needs directly. Here the local print owner will rent to 
the local user, recovering his print cost and making 
his profit from rentals. Let a dozen or so interested 
men and women tackle this problem at Green Lake 
this summer. 

Fourth. Already church audiences are disturbed 
by the inclusion in film versions of biblical stories of 
apocryphal materials. It is inevitable that any adequate 
screening of biblical materials will mean the inclusion 


various media. 


terials and methods. 
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of much non-biblical material. 
to follow here? Is it that of “ 
The church must face this question. 
to it is the whole problem of authenticity in costumes 
and settings. We now have Palestinians garbed in 
“authentic” costumes, mounting American horses and 
riding off in the manner of Tom Mix. Let the church 
think this problem through to tentative and provisional 
conclusions, at least. Better do this than get indignant 
with futile wrath later on when some producer's imagi- 
nation carries him too far afield. 

Fifth. Closely related to the problem of apoc- 
ryphal inclusion is that of the portrayal of Jesus in 
film versions of biblical stories. Does the church want 
the character of Jesus portraved? Are good films pos- 
sible without direct representation of this character? 
If Jesus is to be portrayed, what does the church ex 
pect? Producers have their ideas about this matter. 
What does the church think? Let some of the 1947 
workshoppers tackle this question and come up with 


What is the principle 
reasonable supposition” ? 
Closely related 


provisional answers to be checked and reconsidered as 
we go along. 

We hope the 1947 workshop will tackle these prob- 
lems. The church needs the answers, and provisional 
answers will be of greater value to the movement now 
than final answers which come ten years too late 


Films Reach The Pocketbook! 


ANY members of our church, like folks in most 

small town parishes, are strongly isolationist 
opposed to foreign missions on general principle, and 
resenting the audacious projects which the Protestant 
churches are furthering to reconstruct the war-torn 
world. 

In this parish some people expressed their oppo- 
sition to the idea of sending funds abroad for either 
evangelism or medicine, although a few were more 
willing to share occidental medical, agricultural, or 
business methods than to share the Gospel. 

Consequently, when | learned what our quota of the 
27 million dollar Presbyterian (USA) _ Restoration 
Fund was to be, I was apprehensive about our pros 
pects of raising it. However, since our actual cash and 
pledges amount to 135% of our quota, and since ow 
paid-in cash at this date is nearly 110° of our quota, | 
feel that our methods have been effective. 

When I first saw our Presbyterian Fund film, He hy 
storeth:- My Soul, | was inclined to be pessimistic, not 
because of criticism of the picture, which I liked, but 
because I had previously used The Pale Horseman 
a similar film, with disasterous results. 

I first learned of The Pale Horseman through a rave 
notice in Time. Time cooperated in our publicity, 
giving us permission to reprint the story in our local 
papers. We showed it at a noon meeting of Rotary 
and in our church the same night. The attendance was 
small, and the audience reaction was disappointing 
Some of those who did attend said: “We don't want 
to see these horror pictures!” The reaction of those 
who did attend was negative because of comparatively 
poor film editing. 

He Restoreth My Soul has a more positive approach 
than the government-made Pale Horseman. The church 


Church Department 


Educational Screen 


film used about 50% of the same camera shots and 
covered much the same subject; however, it was bet- 
ter edited: the music was more fitting; and the com- 
mentary was more appealing. 

Our local Restoration Fund Committee saw the film 
and decided to use it, trying a different approach. \Ve 
did not mention that a movie was to be shown during 
the morning worship on Sunday as a part of th 
sermon. 

We followed our regular order of service. I pre 
pared the congregation with a brief talk on the claims 
of our Restoration Fund. “However,” I concluded, 
“we cannot see in person the terrible things which have 
happened and which we are going to try to set aright 
We will, through the magic of the film, bring you some 
of these scenes, not to upset you, but to show how vou 
can help correct them.” 

We then ushered the folks into the Sunday School 
room where the machine was threaded and warmed up 
Over our loudspeaker we played “Onward, Christiat 
Soldiers”, fading it out as the people were seated, and 
bringing on the picture with smoothness. 

As the film ended, we dissolved—in a home-made 
slide of the hymn, “Christ For The World We Sing.” 
Never have | heard more meaningful congregational 
singing, After the benedictions, the music of the first 
hymn provide the postlude. 

Many people failed to give. We expected this. But 
of those present to see He Restoreth My Soul, eve 
giving-unit represented contributed something, in_ the 
aggregate accounting for fully 90% of the money 
raised 

Yes, films, when properly used, do reach the pocket 
ho kk 

WILLIAM M. HUNTER 
Tunkhannock, Pa 


New Materials 

\ dramatic service of worship, Please Pass Thi 
Bread, approximately 20 minutes in length and using 
nine standard fully colored stereopticon (314 x 4 
glass slides, is available for rental from the Film and 
Slide Library, Evangelical and Reformed Church, 1503 
Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

This service is designed to create a real concern fo1 
hungry humanity across the earth and prevails upon the 
participants to do something on its behalf 

Five copies of the manuscript are included in_ the 
rental and are sent when the order is placed to I 
returned with the slides. Advance preparation 1s neces 
sary, and the participants include a reader, a soloist 


and several other voices 
New Film On India 


Mr. Edmund C. Shaw, Visualization Division ot 
the Northern Baptist Convention, 152 Madison Av 
New York 16, announces the release of a 16 mm black 
and white sound film, /ndia’s Children. This 20-minute 
film was edited from new footage and has a profession 
ally written commentary It has very few specifi 
denominational references and will be useful, therefore. 


to all churches seeking useful films on India 
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New Kodachrome Release were considered by this group of previewers as being 

‘4 + the Enalish Bibl oT eae excellent in content and technique. My Beloved 
e Story of the English bible, a +9-KkOdachromie . - 
bes a rt tip ste ; Son, (30 minutes and in color) was considered very 


, ; : ies poor on all counts. The new film on India, Heart 
for the Methodist Church, was released on Februar 


slide presentation developed by Professor John Trey 


; T India, 1ust released by the Presbyterian Board of 
H i ‘oinprehensive resource Manuscript O : > “ : % ; , "9 
11th. < Mas @ comps ' a Foreign Missions, “brought the audience to its feet. 
making it useful as a resource tor study groups, adi 
1. ] 


classes, and training classes. The set, in glass-bound 


_ 


They liked the introductory over-view of India; the 
; ‘gee color and the photography; the first person com- 
slides, sells for thirty dollars and rents for one do mentary in the closing half of the film, and they com- 
inented especially on slow pace of the commentary 
News Notes throughout and the subdued quality of the Indian back- 
CCORDING to Miss Sydna White, Directo: Sane nee 
A Federalist Films, their filmstrip, How To C 


Paul Kidd To Produce 


quer War, with 909 prints in circulation in this cou 


try, is to have an international edition this spring. It ()n March Ist. Mr. Paul R. Kidd, severed his four- 
is to be re-shot and brought out with Dutch, Frencl ear connection with the Christian Board of Publica- 
German. Italian. and Swedish scripts tion ( Disciples ) to set up in St. Louis a new company, 


{ 


Church Screen Productions, to produce visual materials 
Indiana Education Rallies in the filmstrip media. 

His first year production plans call for two filmstrips 
per month with those for March being, The Christian 


7 


Family and Boy Meets Girl. These are the first two 


Under the auspices of the Conference Director to 
Indiana of the [:vangelical United Brethren Churcl 


Dr. Rockwell c. Smith, Professor of IR al Sociolog 
7 


Wr op - ° ° ° ° 
j : int 1 a series of four on Christian courtship and marriage. 
in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill., and Mi , é . ee Pt 
: : Mig The output of Church Screen Productions will be 
Brunson Motley, owner of the Indiana Visual Aids caer 3 rie ae 
: . wholesaled to denominational publishing houses and 
Company ol Indianapolis, teamed up for a tour-da ; . : 
; : - ses P wokstores, who will handle retail sales. 
series of conferences on religion and visual educatio1 
Afternoon and evening conferences and visual aid dem 


Operations Holy Land 


onstrations were held on consecutive davs in Elkhart 


Fort \Vayne, Indianapolis, and Mt. Carmel. Dr. Smut! arly in February Church Craft Pictures sent to 
yvave two addresses each dav and Mr. Motley demo: I-gypt and Palestine an expedition whose purpose it 
strated the use of visual aids in the local church is to bring back from the Holy Land color stills in 


hoth two and three dimensions. Mr. Rupert Leach, 
Easter Materials Previewed Portland, Oregon, professional photographer now in 


7 ' evpt, will join the party and do most of the shooting. 

The second annual preview of Lenten and Easte 
1S < Z ids as | ‘y “Ss \ - st ( 1 -c] ( ° ° ° 
visual al Is wa held in Pir t Me thodi h irch, Cle ve oO 
land, Ohio, under the joint auspices of the Churel 


Federation and Church School Pictures, Inc. on Febru The nrst color film to come out of China under 
ary 4th. The Crucifixion, and Easter Witness (filn church auspices since the War is being worked up 
strips) were considered usable but not of exceptional into a film, Fair H ind, by the laboratories tor the 
worth. Selected slides from the Elsie Anna Wood Missions Council of the Congregational Christian 
and the Copping series were considered religious! Churches 

and artistically satisfactory and verv usable. The Ai The basic photography of this film contains many 
dled Flame (35 minutes) and The First Easter (35 shots and sequences of remarkable vividness, artistic 


erit, and dramatic power. When supplemented by a 





carefully balanced soundtrack of music and narration 
and interludes of silence) this film will be exceedingly 





* santiul ka dum chusertinc 
Birthday 1S i ft the churches. 
; — ? he dike-building sequences, vividly presenting the 
iTH this issue, the Church Department is ' at vi : ve 
; , , heroic struggle of the people to re-master the Yellow 
one year old, and its editor wishes to aa ’ , 
: ; tiver, have all the drama and power of good docu 
observe the occasion. | wish to express my ' Pee: er MEAT 
} dud te the lad die sh Gin ntary motion pictures. For heart-stirring beauty 
r - . . 
age ie. oe weer, . wer nd pathos, the river-girl sequences will not be soon 
zine, Mr. Nelson L. Greene. His deep interest, i Ree 
eC atied 
his sure insight, and his unstinted friendship ' | this 1 tal China { 

. e et us hope tf owners a < - 
have been reflected in every column of this : iitetes: a er : pan ere 
Department. In his passing, the church loses a ge Wi SOEs. epee oe sa 7. ae sina i — 

° ° purposes (Ou Or “Ol “ si - <7 q 
stalwart friend. Secondly, | wish to thank all — . - as a eee ernaentate he pet 
those who have contributed directly or indi- wh ke stk Meapaatet tae ae Bre : onan a 
rectly to these pages during the past year, yr or commentary sar it wi oa b rag \ 
and to solicit your faith and friendship in the o _ “anki ; nit pe : oils “1 ee ora 

H ot ‘ shor ment > ¢ > c1PK¥ - " 
coming year.—W. S. H. other t might be calle China River Girl. he 
basic photography is all there. It waits for the deft and 

skillful touches of editors and musical craftsmen. 
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P.F.C. Planning Seven Films 


The first of seven films to be produced by the Protes 
tant Film Commission, interdenominational motion 
picture agency of Protestant churches in this country, 
were announced by Paul F. Heard, executive secretary, 
following the second annual meeting of the Commis 
sion in New York the last of January. 

The first of the seven films scheduled for 1947 pro 
duction will be designed to stimulate the average 
churchgoer to more creative and aggressive Christian 
living. The second will be a film to promote Christian 
education by portraying the basic values of religion in 
an atomic era and emphasizing the moral values which 
play a part in family life. Another film will drama 
tize the importance of the church school teacher. A 
new approach to basic racial and religious tolerance 
will be made in another by showing the harmful effec- 
tion on the individual and the spiritual dynamics which 
can help effect a cure. The fifth will show vocational op 
portunities in the modern missionary field, its spiritual 
rewards, and the qualifications needed for this service. 
The sixth will be on the subject of the Christian min- 
istry, and the seventh will be on Christianity in China 


The Whittier California Workshop 


The first workshop in visual religious education in 
Southern California brought together over 100 church 
workers and leaders for a three-day program at Whit 
tier College. It was sponsored by the Visual Education 
Committee (Mr. Fred Hutslar, Jr., chairman) of the 
California Council of Protestant Churches. 

The program was intensive. Materials were pre 
viewed the first hour each night. A general session 
followed with addresses by Mr. Robert Hall (The 
Adequacy of the Visual Method); by Dr. Arthur O. 
Rinden (Audio-Visual Techniques) on the second 
evening ; and by Rev. Kenneth Holst (Wares and Be 
wares of Visual Education), the third. 

The hour and a half work-groups were under the 
leadership of the following: Mrs. W. G. Frasher, Mrs. 
Ruth Alden, and Miss Lois Howard (children) ; Rev. 
Winthrop Mager (youth); Mr. Robert Hall (adults). 

The reaction of all attending was enthusiastic and it 
was decided to hold a second workshop next year. 

—Reported by Mr. Kenneth P. Warren, Fullerton, 


Calif. 


British Film Tycoon Teaches 
Sunday School Class 


Americans who are learning the story of Mr. J 
Arthur Rank will probably not be surprised to learn 
that he weekly teaches a Sunday School class, and that 
he is chairman of the British Administrative Committee 
of the World’s Sunday School Association. 

The “Christian Education World”, bulletin of the 
WSSA, has this to say of him: 

“A deep-rooted Christian, Mr. Rank has a 60% 
monopoly of production and distribution of British 
films and a God-given grasp of the medium’s redemp- 
tive potential. He sees in the film the world’s most 
effective medium for reaching men for Christ. 

Mr. Rank is currently producing Mary Magdalene, 
a three million dollar feature, and a number of 16mm 


Church Department 


Educational Screen 


films for distribution through religious and educationa 
channels. Also in production are a weekly series oi 
inspirational shorts for showing in regular movie 
houses along with their regular short subjects.” 

Mr. Rank, an ardent Methodist, first became in 
terested in motion pictures in 1935 as a means to pro 
mote religion, setting up at that time the Religious 
Films Society. 


Correspondence 


N reporting the use of long film programs on Sut 

day night by certain pastors and laymen, an ove1 
tone of approval was heard by an interested readei 
Mr. W. L. Rogers, who writes: 

“I was particularly bothered by the suggestior 
that the Life of St. Paul series be shown in its 
entirety in one evening. To my way of thinking 
that is a good way to put an audience to sleep. 
These films present a vast amount of material, mucl 
of which | feel would be lost if presented all in one 
evening.” 

The same holds for the Two Thousand Years Agt 
series, in the thinking of Mr. Rogers, and he is right 
However, those reporting such a use of these films were 
convinced that their audiences did not sleep nor even 
nod. What is your opinion of the two-hour film pro 
gram for churches on Sunday night ? 


Questions and Answers 


Q. What is there for Easter in the old-fashioned 
stereopticon slides? We do not have our film pro 
jector yet and want to use something visual at 
Easter. 

A. You can investigate the experience-tested 
programs and services such as: Highlights of the First 
Holy Week, a service of meditation and worship using 
art, scripture, music, and picture interpretation. Ad 
vance preparation is necessary, and you are aided in 
The Way of Th 
Cross, an illustrated service emphasizing the cost in 
volved in obeying the Master’s call as illustrated by the 
closing incidents in His life. Manuscripts are available 
Passion Week, by 
Nancy Longnecker, has 43 fully colored slides repro 
ducing religious masterpieces, which, blended with 
scripture, song and poetry, tell the events of the last 
week. For further information on these programs 


this by a complete manuscript. 


for the advanced preparation. 


and for lenten services of a similar character, write 
direct to Film and Slide Library, E and R Church. 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2. 

Q. In the March 1946 issue of Screen, you 
referred to a slide program which interested young peo 
ple. What was it? 

A. It was a program entitled, Christ In Recent Art 
16 fully colored slides with the picture interpretations 
in pamphlet form. Young people can prepare the 
program and present it. The freshness and vitality 
in the art and message of these pictures by recent 
artists will appeal to them. Secure it from the Slide 
and Film Library, E. and R. Church, 1505 Race St. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Y.C.C.A., What It ls, How It Works, 
Where to Start 


HIS pamphlet, published by the Committee 


Motion Pictures of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. of 


needs and the organ:zation of Youth Cinema Clubs of 


\merica, expertly outlines the 
\merica. In the foreword, Mrs. Burt. chairman of the 
Motion Picture Committee. states that through th 
motion pictures sponsored by these clubs, better guid 


oO 
Ss 


ance in vouth behavior and attitudes can be achieved 

It is the hope of the General Federation of \Vomen’s 
Clubs that a Y.C.C.A. program can be organized in 
every community and their activities be housed in 
theatre, school, church, or other meeting place. The 
Y.C.C.A. has already received the blessings of the 
Departments of State and Commerce, as well as th 
Office of Education of the United States 

Through a list of motion pictures which are available 
in l6mm. and 35mm. films (from the chairman, Mrs 
Arretus Franklyn Burt, 444 S. Hanley Road, St 
Louis. Mo. or from the national headquarters, Mrs 
LaFell Dickinson, President, 1734 N Street, N.W 


Washington, D.C.), the organization to demonstrate 


among other things that, 


“Htness is beauty. tl 


at strong 
hodies can be built, epidemics controlled, and first ar 
administered.” With the aid of these films, they hop: 


to teach the cultivation of better taste 





ATTENTION! 
Makers of School Films 


|. Send your questions and problems to Mr. 
Schneider at the address below. Tell him what 
your school has been doing so that this infor- 
mation may be reported as aids to other schools. 
Mr. Schneider stands ready to advise prospec- 
tive makers of school-made films. In a forth- 
coming issue, he will write on "Selecting Motion 
Picture Cameras for School Use." 

2. Send school-made films to Mr. Schneide: 
at the address below for review and evaluation. 
These should be films of educational interest 
and not mere newsreels. 

Address: Mr. David Schneider, Evander Childs 
High School, 800 East Gun Hill Road, The 
Bronx, New York. 
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School-Made 


Motion Pictures 


DAVID SCHNEIDER, Editor 
Evander Childs High School 
New York City 


can be interesting and good on the farm, in the village, 
and in the city. 

\nother outstanding purpose is to “stimulate in 
youth constructive thinking about motion pictures and 
provide etfective support of the best in entertainment.” 

Some of the activities suggested for the youthful 

embers are to prepare reports on the selected motion 


picture and to discuss in detail the cast, story direction, 


sound, settings, costuming, music, photography, color, 
and other production phases. Starting personal scrap- 
hooks to cover film reviews, actors and actresses, film 
editing, and technical devices are recommended. Other 

rojects listed are: preparation of a scenario on a chap- 
ter of a book read in an English Class, screening in 


school of a hlm based On a book studied, discussions 
{ films, theatre advertising, or articles from photo- 
1} 1¢ 117 ils 
t the hope of this department to see Y.C.C.A. 


clubs established in every school, and although their 
ims and activities somewhat parallel those of the 
unior clubs of the National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures, we would like to see both groups include 
actual production of motion pictures as one of their 


Netherland Educational Film 


lo paraphrase the Greeks, it may be said that “the 
Dutch hay Unlike most of our local 
State Boards of [education, the Netherlands Edu- 
tional Film is a division of their Ministry of [duca- 


a film for it” 


tion, Arts. and Sciences. This division is composed 
three carefully integrated departments. The Edu- 
itional Section determines the needs which the films 
ust fulfill, plans the organization and contents of each 
picture, and prepares the instruction booklets 


teacher's guides) to accompany each film. The N. 


I’. has its own filming department—( American 
ls, please copy—ld.) The greatest advantage 
t! t-up is that their cameramen become special- 
the field of instructional films, The third de- 
rt { t Distribution Section which is respon 


le for the introduction of the films into the various 
ools of the Netherlands. It also provides projectors 
those schools that need them. 


1 1 1 1 


eading, “Didactic Principles,” the N. E. 
emphasizes three excellent educational practices 
1 which many of us seem to be departing. (1) No 


(Concluded on page 169) 
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The Literature in 


A Monthly Digest 


UTILIZATION 


@ Using the Opague Projector in Teaching Composition— 
Mary Margaret Robinson, Wyandotte, Michigan—Fnglts/ 
Journal, 35 :442-5, Oct. 1946. Also in Education Digest, De 
cember, 1946. 

\ candid account of one English teacher’s great enthusiasn 
for the possibilities of the opaque projector. She overcame major 
obstacles, such as limited size of the paper 
the need ‘to move classes for projection, but she found the 


to be projected and 


educational gains worth all the effort 

Miss Robinson arrived at certain generalizations which are 
worth noting: 

(a) Projection of written themes made students aware ot 
the need to write for a reading public \ll could read 
the themes of individuals in the class 

(b) The class time was best utilized when three or four 
themes were quickly and pointedly discussed than when too 
much time was given to a single paper or when all compositions 
were shown in the one class period 

The projector helped to make written expression a 
activity, with a common experience, a pooling of ideas. There 
were lessons to illustrate outlining and note-taking, a 
the use of the library, and lessons to teach correct form in letter 


grou] 


series Ol 


writing 
ADMINISTRATION 


e@ A County Provides Visual Aids—FElizabeth Wilton and 
Carl M. Bair, Ocean County, N. J.—New Jersey Educationa 
Review, 20:144, Jan. 1947 
This county has allocated funds for thx 

films, a sound projector, a budget for supplies, and a salary for 

a traveling projectionist. During the year of its operation, films 

have been used at least once every three weeks in each school, 

and films were rented or borrowed to supplement the county film 


library. The community’s support was enlisted from the outset, 
groups and others, to 


purchase of fifty 


and programs are provided for P.T.A 
demonstrate the service that films render to the schools 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


@ Let Pictures Tell the Story—Robert L. Andrus, Glen 
Rock, N. J.—New Jersey Educational Review, 20:148, Jar 
1947 
This camera hobbyist describes how he used his skill to pro 

mote the educational program throughout the community. At 

nual reports are illustrated by school activities, 

slides are used to exhibit the work of one elementary school, 

campaign to improve. the 


kK odachrome 


and photographs were used in a 
buildings and grounds 


RESEARCH 


@ Movies Enrich the Curriculum—VW. C. Meier-Henry 
Asst. director, Extension Division, University of Nebraska 
Nebraska Educational Journal, 27:6, Jan. 1947 
An interesting account of an important study being initiated 

throughout the state of Nebraska to answer the question: Te 

what extent can the high school curriculum, particularly 1 

smaller communities, be enriched by the use of motion pictures 
\ grant of $15,400 from the Carnegie Corporation is making 

this study possible, together with a $5,000 grant from the 

Teaching Films Custodians and the opportunity of using any 

of their films, and an arrangement with Encyclopaedia Britan 

nica Films to buy up to 600 prints of their subject on a cost 
basis 

The investigation is under the direction of a policy committee 
representing the state department of education and the teacher 
colleges. The author is program administrator 


Educational Screen 


isual Instruction 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 


ire six area directors in six teacher-training institu 
, ' 


e study will be carried on in twenty-nine high schools 
is many control schools. Distribution will be decentrali 


and t experiment will include pre-service and in-servik 
it ‘ mune 
ests will be given to all students in the experimental 


SCHOOIS \t the end ot the vear. tests will b Piven agall 
T 1 99 1 , 

Vuring the first vear, the study will be limited to general science 
physics, world geography, world history, Americar 


selected convocation (general interest 


RADIO 


@ The Responsibility of Radio—Charles A. Siepmann. Di 
tor, N. Y. University Film Library—The News ttey 
12. no. 4. Jan. 1947 


responsibility, according to the author. whose experience 


} +s? +} mses h ] 
is Dp e Britis as Well as the \merican systen 


spect the integrity of mdizidual listeners 


2 provide service that is rich and varied. 


mote culture is well as entertainment 


@ Radio—Teacher’s Aid—Ruth Weir Miller, Philadelphia 
Public Schools.—Progressive Education, vol. 24. Jan. 1947 

Jescribes the programs and educational purposes which aré 

er hy reft ann “ad ; 

rved by carefully planned radio listening. A practical and 


uggestive article, based o1 the experience of the Philadelphia 


@ Radio Drama Production—Rome and Walter Krulevite! 
Rinehart & Co., New York ( ity. 1946, 329 pp 

\ handbook for college radio workshops, containing materials 

ised successfully by the authors at the University of Wisconsi 

di 


recting. on production, and on scripts. A useful appendix, wit! 


; ; , 
[he volume includes, in simple and direct style, sections ot 

studio sign language and sound effects is included. The book 
mcludes with a bibliography. Highly recommended 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


+ The 1947 Film Year Book—Film Daily, 1501 Broadway 
Ne “ York, N Y 29th ed 


j 


I igure h 
racts and figures on the theatrical motion picture industry 


@ Movies—Your Own Guide to 16mm Movies—Louis: 
Condit, Junior Museum, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Ne 
York, N. ¥.—Child Life Magazine, 26:60, Feb. 1947 

unusual service has been initiated by a competent reviewer 
lamely reviews of educational films for the use of young readers 

Miss Condit suggests that the young people clip the reviews an 

save them for tuture reference Your teacher would be gla 


then } i 
Set em. too, si idds 


rilm reviews are simple and informal. This issue includ 
I 1 from ¢ Hest, and Play in the Snox 


@ Teaching Aids Catalogue—a new 14 page booklet de 
Scr | inexpensive teaching aids. issued 
hool Service Department, Westinghouse Electric Cot 


wing tree ane 


( 
oration, 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017 Pittsburgh 3 
,ennsylvania 

Designed primarily for grades 7 through 12, the new and 
revised educational materials listed in thisé italogue include 
0oklets, charts, motion pictures and slidefilms for a variety 


ot classes. Some of the booklets mav be obtained in quan- 


tities tor distribution to students Teachers will be inter- 


ested in others as desk copies 
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“We must begin now to devise 


THE 


ways of stimulating interest in sctence among 


secondary school students”? raz 1. cometon, Presiden 


Ten years from now our war-depleted, in- 


adequate supply of scientific manpower 


may continue to handicap America’s 
progress... unless we inspire thousands of 
scientifically-apt students in our high 


schools today to prepare for higher educa- 
tion in science. Each one of us can help to 
accomplish this goal. 

We can discuss with young people and 
serious 


their parents the 


scientists, and the unlimited opportunities 


FUTURE OF AMERICA 


shortage of 


DEPENDS 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


offered by scientific careers. Thus, we can 
discover many of these potential scientists. 

We can encourage them to study mathe- 
matical, biological, and physical sciences, 
paving the way for their advanced college 
work. 

We can promote and organize science 
award programs for high school students 
among local industrial and civic groups. 

We must make every effort to increase 


America’s force of scientific personnel. 


BAUSCH G&G LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 4 ROCHESTER 2. N.¥ 





ON SCIENTIFIC LEADERS 
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Libraries to Handle Films 


For Community i dueation 
A FORWARD step in the distribution of educa 


tional films by public libraries has now been taken. 
At the December meeting of the American Library 
Association in Chicago, the Audio-Visual Committee, 
of which Mrs. Aubry Lee Graham is Chairman, met 
with Mr. Roger Albright, of the Motion Picture As 
sociation. As a result of the conferences, conditions 
were negotiated under which libraries may license 
films from Teaching Film Custodians. This is the 
agency which operates the non-profit educational film 
distribution of the Motion Picture Association. 

This expansion in the wider use of the motion pic 
ture in community education implements the program 
recently announced by Mr. Eric Johnston, President 
of the Motion Picture Association. 

Teaching Film Custodians began its distribution to 
schools eight years ago. At that time, groups of 
subject matter teachers appraised thousands of films 
which had been produced for theater use and selected 
those which would also be useful in the instructional 
programs of schools. 

In making these films available in 16 mm. versions, 
the motion picture companies limited their use to 
schools. However, the value of these selected subjects 
for broader educational purposes was so clearly evident 
that many requests have been made to the companies 
to liberalize the restrictions which had been imposed. 
This liberalization has now been realized and the 
films are now available for use in informal programs 
which have educational purpose and intent 

The program expansion that is thus made possible 
opens the way for public libraries to render larger 
service within their local communities. Increasingly, 
community organizations have been looking to libraries 
as a source of educational films. Study groups of 
various kinds and under many local auspices find 
the values in their programs greatly increased if the 
materials under discussion can be presented in visual 
ized form through the use of motion pictures. The 
individual organizations welcome the service which li 
braries can render in serving either as a clearing house 
of information or as an actual booking agency to 
secure films for local organization use. 

In many cities the public libraries are acquiring in 
formational films which can be loaned to organizations 











SCHOOLS ATTENTION! 


16 MM Sound Films 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
PUSS IN BOOTS 
ADVENTURES OF 
TOM SAWYER 
Many other Classics and De Luxe 
Feature Productions 
Hundreds of Educational 
Sports and Entertainment Shorts 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


SOUTHERN VISUAL FILMS 


686-9 Shrine Building Memphis, Tennessee 








Tel. 8-4870 
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for educational purposes This service, by bringin 
film sources close to the local program, encourages 
The success of film library ac 


lhearik 11 
iwpraries wil 


community education. 
tivity suggests that many more public 
recognize the close relationship between films and 
books and will extend themselves into the film 
brary field. 

\lthough the circulation of books is serving a larg: 
reading public, it must he recognized that in all cities 
there is a large non-reading public. .\ considerable 
percentage of the people in America have not a book 
reading aptitude. To these, the libraries owe an edu 
cational debt. 
particularly in the non-fiction, non-entertainment field 


It can well be that the motion picture, 


may provide the library with the means of meeting a 
further educational obligation. 

Kilms on travel, tnternational relations, health, com 
munity planning, problems of democracy, and many 
other subjects whose material contributes to good citi 
zenship, can be shown as interesting films to many 
who cannot be expected to read books on similar 
subjects. Film showings in library auditoriums or in 
neighborhood labor halls, churches, and school audi 
toriums, may bring about a program of community edu 
cation under library auspices which will provide 
greater measure of enlightenment to all our peopl: 

The films which are being made available throug! 
Teaching Film Custodians have all been shown 1n the 
theater where the motive was entertainment Mani 
of these same pictures shown now with educational 
intent, and perhaps accompanied by forum discussions 
will bring added values. 

libraries may acquire these Teaching Film Cust 
cians’ subjects only for educational use \ccordinglh 
these films may not be made available to individuals 
for family use which is usually for hone entertainment 
Many educational groups plan recreational occasions 
like alumni meetings, “Father and Son” dinners, o1 
church parties. Libraries receiving bookings for thes 
Ims will have to discriminate as to the intent of the 
meeting,—whether that purpose is actually educational 
or whether it is a meeting held for public relations, 
fellowship, or entertainment purpose. The producing 
companies are agreeing only to render an educational 


service which must not be misused by exhibiting thes« 


films in non-educational programs It will be noted 
that these subjects may not be used on = occasions 
when admission fees are charged. 


Many new subjects have been added from year t 


1 ws 1 ’ ] 
vear since the original selections were made hese are 
neluded in a new catalogue just) published whicl 

7 1 7 - : 4 1 41) 
contains titles and descriptions ot approximate ) 
Hire The films are not for sale but are licensed 
ral, lo T¢ } leas 0) ( t} 1 veal ) tl 

’ 
t Droy on for extendine t] license p 1O ) ) 
thre t ( th Orig ontract loaibrar “ 
( 1 ( these S1 ly cts eT 1 t} 1 policies 
1 
to ¢ mtion charve ) orval ( S 
: - 
| 1) eS desir to ) 1 motion pi r rae 
' ; , 
tribution program should write to the Director ot | 
cat onal services ot the \] t10n Picture \csca watio 
‘ p ae! 
of America. Inc., 1600 Eve Street. Northwest 


ineton 6, |D 
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F vou 


havent 
seen... 


“Let’sgiveatoa”...answersa long-felt need for 
cultural instruction in preper conduct at tea 
time. A comprehensive treatment of accepted 
procedures of dress, invitations, guest lists, 
etc.,cleverly woven into story form. Emphasis 
is placed on important features by employing 
subtle contrasts. A valuable complement to 
every Social Science or Home Economics 
curriculum. High school and college level 
color and sound—20 minutes. Study guide 
Surnished with every print. 


“Arranging the tea table”... brief but compre- 
hensive approach to this all-important phase 
of proper tea time conduct. Illustrates step by 
step,with explanatory dialogue, the reasoning 
behind attractive and correct tea-table ar- 
ranging. A logical and valuable sequel to 
“Let's give a tea.” High school and college 
level—color and sound—5 minutes—complete 
with study guide. 





“Arranging the buffet supper”... useful instruc- 
tion in the problems of giving a buffet supper. 
Follows the step by step pattern used in “Ar- 
ranging the tea table.” The use of this film 
completes a well-rounded coverage of neces- 
sary instruction in afternoon and early-eve- 
ning entertaining. High school and college 
level—color and sound—5 minutes—com- 
plete with study guide. 





... youll want to! 








| : 

9 | SIMMEL-MESERVEY 
| 321 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California | 
| 

2 id . A ‘ a e A he 
| Gentlemen: Please send me the prints checked below 
| for preview. | am authorized to purchase. l 
7 “Let's give a tea” | 0 Color | 
l “ Arrarzing the tea table” ( O Black& | 
PRODUCERS | ** Arranging oe supper” White | 
| Please print} 
DISTRIBUTORS 7 NAME | 
| 

ee : Se ; rivTLt 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA | 
7 INSTITUTION | 
| ADDRESS 
7 CITY STATE | 
| 


isc sniseeniecilieiiacaminioli sssnsasiniempthinnncsibiaiaiiniaaial 
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Illinois Also “Hep” to 
Audio-Visual Needs 


Reported by Bob Schreiber 


HE recent first meeting of the [llinois State Com 

mittee on Audio-Visual Education wrought sig- 
nificant plans for the future of needed audio-visual co 
operation between public school systems, teacher train- 
ing institutions, and the State Department of Public In- 
struction. Gathered together in the one day sessions at 
Champaign-Urbana at the call of EE. C. Waggoner, 
State Audio-Visual Director, were A-\V_ supervisors 
from ten city systems, together with representatives 
from Normal and DeKalb Teachers Colleges, the Uni 
versities of Illinois and Chicago. 

Meeting in the dynamic, practical setting of the 
University Visual Aids Center, the participants laid 
mere philosophical considerations aside to come to 
grips with the pressing problems of teacher training 
and administration. Primary product of these discus 
sions was the decision to prepare an audio-visual bulle 
tin, covering pertinent items ranging from pre-service 
training to administrative detail, to be sent out from 
the State Department to all Superintendents in_ the 
State and other interested parties. Purposes of this 
bulletin are to acquaint administrators, and others in 
the State, with the problems and needs of audio-visual 
education and the personnel requirements necessary to 


maintain and enlarge the effective utilization of these 
new instructional materials. 

The Committee also put itself on the record as fa- 
voring: audio-visual courses in all teacher-training 1n- 
stitutions in the State, inclusion of audio-visual theory 
in general methods courses, graduate extension courses 
in the area, and a percentage matching of State funds 
to local budgets for audio-visual materials and equip 
ment. 

To further its sphere of in‘luence and secure ade 
quate cooperation throughout the State, the Committee 
agreed upon provisions for six sub-committees on fi 
nance, teacher training, distribution, utilization, evalua 
tion, and permanent organization. These committees 
are to be staffed from the total committee—plus as 
sistance from other concerned individuals in the audio 
] 


visual field. Opportunities for school service in the 


various areas provided by the sub-committees were 
discussed briefly, but the main concern of those in at 
tendance seemed to be “Let's organize first for service 
now !”’ 

Elected Chairman of the State Audio-Visual [du 
cation Committee was E. C. Waggoner; General Sec 
retary, Lewis V. Peterson, Supervisor of the Illinois 
Visual Aids Service. 

Between, before, and after sessions, delegates were 
enabled a first-hand view of an instructional materials 
library at work; how to splice our films better, what 
happens when “someone else’ damages the film, and 
why the film comes in on Monday morning in response 
to our requests. These were the amusing, interesting 
sidelights on a meeting, which all those present hoped 
hodes well for the future development, of audio-visual 


education in the State and the Nation 
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Raising Our Sights 
(Concluded from page 149) 
determine the location and extent of the actual cultural 
deficiency areas. Their next insistence is for action to 
remedy them. 

There is an urgent desire that voung workers he 
International stu 
dent exchange is being actively promoted. Both Great 


trained in mass media techniques. 


Britain and the Soviet Union have many exchang: 
students studying under scholarship grants. 

In this field also, there is an insistence upon a fre 
How of communication, though this formula is by no 
means interpreted identically in the various lands 
There is keen interest in obtaining equal access to mass 
media and in the lifting of obstacles to free interchange 
of both data and thinking. There is interest also in the 
establishment of an international clearing house for 
In this con 
nection, it is well to note that of all the treaty and 
convention provisions for duty free import of educa 


free exchange of mass media materials. 


tional materials, including films, the United States 
has yet to accept officially its first such provision. 

If it is agreed that international peace is our funda 
mental and all important problem and that the battle for 
international commity must be won first in the minds 
of the men of all nations, it follows that world citizen 
ship on the cultural field at least is the goal of 
UNESCO's striving. To realize that goal, there is 
required a universal recognition of the dignity, quality, 
and right to mutual respect of and by all peoples. The 
mass media are, at once, the most potent expression of 
these goals and the most effective channels toward 
their attainment. 

The Michigan Meetings have shown that it is pos 
sible, in a single conference, to give due attention both 
to ends and to means, to principles and to methodics 
in a way that will be of interest and benefit to all who 
attend, 
into a joint meeting representatives of education (on 


It has shown also that it is possible to draw 


every level) and of industry, of film and equipment pro 
duction, and of government agencies and public groups 
Somewhat surprising was the relatively small attend 
ance by classroom teachers from the immediate area 
\lso, the absence 


of any apparent connection with the national profes 


in which the conference was held. 


sional organization of visual instruction workers gave 
to the Detroit meeting the aspect of a purely se 
tional conference which its program scope and larg 


attendance contradicted. Sectional meetings are neces 


sary and helptul. The Detroit, Omaha, Chicago, New 
England, West Coast, and similar gatherings might 
well be all the more productive if their objectives as 
well as their calendar could be co-ordinated on som 
national plan worked out through the Department ot 
Visual Instruction of the National [Educational Asso 
ciation, possibly im conjunction with other professional! 
and trade groups such as the Film Council of .\mert 
ca, Educational Film Library Association, Allied Not 
Theatrical Film Association, National Association 01 
Visual Education Dealers, ete The community otf 
interest among all audio-visual workers of this whole 
countrv—in fact, of the whole world—is undeniable 
\ community of effort in research and expositiot 
should not be unobtainable 
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PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION! 


A JULIEN BRYAN PRODUCTION 


This 33 minute, black and white, 16mm sound movie (picturing the many racial 
groups which make up the Soviet Union) is NOW AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY. For rental at nominal fees consult your Film Rental Library. 
For purchase write us for a list of dealers in your area. 


Write today for a free descriptive pamphlet of the complete list of 
JULIEN BRYAN PRODUCTIONS ON RUSS!A AND POLAND now available. 


International Film Foundation, Inc. 


1600 Broadway, Suite 1000 





NEW YORK, N.Y. 














Resume of Detroit Symposium: 
"Instructional Tools As | See Them" 


The chairman of the symposium held on “Instruc 
tional Tools as | See Them” at the Michigan Audio 
Visual Conterence, was Verne Stockman, who is a 
member of the State Audio-Visual Aids Committee, 
and also an instructor of visual education at the Cen 
tral Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant 
Michigan. The members of the panel represented th 
various interests in the audio-visual field, namely: two 
producers of materials: a high school principal, repr 
senting the administrative poimt of view, an audio 
visual director, representing utilization and distributiot 
aspects; and an assistant professor of education of 
teacher-training institution. 

Mr. Frank Grover of Coronet Instructional [Film 
pointed out that Coronet Films Incorporated attempte 
to meet a social need in providing instructional films 
that the primary purpose of the organization is to help 
teachers in their work and to make a social contribution 
to education 

David | 


Company, spoke on the reasons why his company 


(goodman, Popular Science Publishing 
entered into audio-visual education, the criteria it has 
set up in the planning of production, and the utilizatior 
of filmstrips and recordings produced by this company 
Mr. Goodman emphasized the need for more classroot 
teaching aids, to be developed by classroom teachers 
their etfectiveness to be determined under classroot 
situations 


Mr. Paul Briggs, principal of the Bay City High 
School, Bay City, Michigan, emphasized the need for 
close correlation of visual materials with the curricu- 
lum and the various administrative problems ham- 
pering the etfective utilization of materials in the 
schools. These were concerned with equipment, the 
iwallabilitv of materials. etc. 

\Ir. C. H. Tabler, Director of Audio-Visual Aids, 
Massillon, Ohio, discussed the philosophy underlying 
the use of audio-visual aids and the special qualities 
of the motion picture as a tool of instruction. 

(seorge Mulls, 


charge of visual aids at Western State College, de 


\ssistant Professor of Speech and in 


the lack of audio-visual materials available for 


pl ITEC 
1 


the college instructor. Mr. Stockman concurred with 
\lr. Mills’ comments and thought that there should be 
reater emphasis placed on developing audio-visual 
materials for teacher training institutions particularly 
and that more time should be spent in training pros 


pective teachers 


Chicago Scientific Film Society 


The next meeting of the Chicago Scientific Film 
Society will be held, \Wednesday, March 26, 8:00 p.m. 
at 84 East Randolph Street. Tentative plans indicate 
that the following films will be shown: Hermits of the 
Sky (A. F. Films); Malaria (British Information ) ; 
Wan One Family (Brandon) ; and Trappers of the Sea 
(NFB of Canada) or Science Goes Fishing (NFB of 


{ anada 
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Spring Program of Natural 
History Museum 


A comprehensive spring program of free courses, 
films and lectures, dealing with natural history, ex- 
ploration, nature study, and general scientific research 
will be presented by The American Museum of Na- 
tural History, New York, it was announced today by 
Dr. Charles Russell, chairman of the Department of 
Education. 

The regular museum program of free courses will be 
highlighted by a new series titled “Toward A Better 
World”, designed to aid in developing true under- 
standing of the people and countries of the United 
Nations. 
cooperation with Dr. Elias Lieberman, associate super 
intendent of the New York City schools, is open to all 
junior high school students. Each program in this 


This series which has been arranged in 
> 


series consists of films on the United Nations coun 
tries and lectures and discussion conducted by leadine 
authorities on each of the countries. 

Every Wednesday afternoon at 4 o'clock the museun 
offers its popular program of free sound films on the 
theme of “This Changing World,” in the Roosevelt 
Lecture Hall. This series includes some of the most 
outstanding color and black and white films ever pro 
duced in the field of education and nature study movies 

Another popular museum education series presents 
sound films in the fields of general science and biology 
in cooperation with a committee from the New York 
siology Teacher's Association and the General Science 
\ssociation of New York. Admission to this series is 
restricted to those holding tickets which may be 
obtained from teachers of general science and biology. 
These programs are held in the museum auditorium 
every Friday afternoon at 3:50 o'clock and every Sat 
urday morning at 10:30 o'clock. 
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Annual List of Summer Courses 
in 
Audio-Visual Education 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN'S annual list of sum- 


mer courses will appear in the April issue. Directors 
of audio-visual education should send complete 
information on courses offered at their schools to 
the Magazine at once. The name of the University 
or College offering the course, the title and 
number of the course, the number of semester 
or quarter credits, the dates, and the name of the 
instructor are needed. 











This Changing World—Wednesdays at 4:00 P.M. 


April 2—A Study of Spring Wild Flowers (color); Flowers 
at Work; From Flower to Fruit 


\pril 9—South to the Land of the Conquistadores olor ) 

April 16—What ts Rain?: Ground Water; Conservation of Na 
tural Resources 

\pril 23—Watussi of Africa; Peopli the Cong Life in the 
Sahara Desert 

\pril 30—The Coconut Tree: Coffee. from Brazil to You 


Free Motion Pictures—Saturdays at 2:00 P.M. 
Mar. 29—South America 

\pril 5—Shelter and Transportation 

April 12—IVings to Alaska 

\pril 19—Bird Ways 

\pril 26—Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet 


Toward a Better World—Tuesdays at 3:15 P.M. 


\pril 1—hy-ways of Egypt with talk by Mr. Axix Saad-F] 
Din, Egyptian Engineer on a Government mission 

\pril 15—Jn and Around Capetown with a talk by Mr. H. M 
Moolman, Director of the South African Offics 
Information 


\pril 22—Fundo in Chile with a discussion by Mrs. Mari 
Carreno 
\oril 20—lenecucla Moves Ahead with Mr. Pedro Rinsones 





Magazines and Men 


(Concluded from page 140) 


port was published in July 1923. One of the direct 
outcomes of the work of the committee was the es- 
tablishment of a Department of Visual Instruction 
in the N.E.A. in 1923. In this manner, a second 
national organization for educators interested in 
visual instruction was established, and policies of 
far reaching influence were determined. A third 
national organization, The Visual Instruction As- 
sociation of America, came into existence during 
this period. Later, the N.A.V.I. and V.I.A.A. were 
merged with the Department of Visual Instruction 
of the N.E.A., and THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
has served, since that time, as the official publi- 
cation of the Department. 


The changes in equipment were rapid and had a 
disturbing influence on the educational market. 
The 35mm film was supplanted by |!6mm film. Then 
sound came. The slidefilm appeared. Later the 
candid camera fad swept the country bringing in 
its wake the 2" x 2" slide. All these changes in- 
creased the number of pieces of projection equip- 





ment which the school had to buy to keep pace, 
and each change was accompanied by ballyhoo 
which succeeded in adding to the confusion of many. 
The depression came, but visual instruction grew 
because of its basic soundness. When war broke out 
in 1941, the workers who had carried on and who 
had been joined by ever-increasing numbers were 
ready. Because of their knowledge and experience, 
the armed services were able to utilize this knowl- 
edge, launching into a vast training program. Speed 
was the essence of victory, and audio-visual tech- 
niques furnished the necessary speed in training. 

Nelson L. Greene lived to see visual instruction 
prove its case in a national emergency. 

Now teachers by the thousands are audio-visual 
conscious where before there were tens. Nelson L. 
Greene saw his machine grow to the point where 
additional staff members were needed. He em- 
ployed them and supervised their beginning efforts. 
Then after putting the silver anniversary issue “to 
bed,"’ the pen was taken from him. All who know 
Nelson L. Greene respected his courage and stead- 
fastness of purpose. His was truly a work well done. 
It is for us to carry on. 
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nstruments of the Orchestra 


With the London Symphony Orchestra Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 

piadg AN EASTIN SCHOOL FILM RELEASE 

Of the British Information Services Film Produced by the Crown Film Unit 
16mm. Sound « Length, 20 Minutes © Purchase: $37.50 ¢ Rental: $2.50 


oA cacao 





EASTIN PICTURES DAVENPORT, IOWA © Colorado Springs, Colo. * Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Houston Hears Reagan and Baird April Forum of Chicago Film Workshop 

The Houston Film Council held a special meeting Phe Chicago Film Workshop will devote its April 
last month to hear Tom Baird, Director of the Film meeting to China, showing two films: March of Time 
Division, British Information Services, New Yorl China and National Film Board of Canada—China’s 
City and ( k. Reagan, President, Film Council of Veed. One of the speakers will be Kenneth Bumstead. 
\merica, Austin. At the meeting, a special preview of British Consul in Chicago, who has spent 10 years in 
the new British film, Children on Trial, was held. M1 China and expects to return to a governmental post 
Baird has recently been making a tour of the countr there This meeting will be held April 2, & p.m 
speaking before film councils and similar organizations Voodrow \Wilson Room, 84 East Randolph Street 


\ hi avo 


Chi ‘ago Film Council Phe Film Workshop is a part of the Chicago Coun 


Thomas Baird, Director of the Film Dh ion, Britisl 1) l‘oreign Relations and is sponsored by the Adult 
information Services. New York. spoke hefore thy ISducation Council It provides an excellent oppor 
February luncheon meeting of the Chicago Film Coun tunity for teachers, program chairmen, and_ persons 
cil. He was introduced by John Hamilton. Britis! nterested in adult education to see the latest available 
Film Officer. Chicago Myr Pieird in fic talk: os iterials in the field. The discussions provide models 
plained why the British government produces  filn ter which other organizations may pattern theirs 
and why some of its films are distributed in tl lias shown are readily available through regular chan 
United States. Keeping citizens informed was. tl nels for parent-teacher groups, clubs, and schools. 
underlying reason for such governmental film produ Previous programs have included the subjects of 
tion, according to him. Ralph Creer, president, mad race, the Soviet Union, and the atom bomb. For the 
the remark that medical films were the oniy truly 1 first program, the films, Wan-One Family, supervised 
ternational film \ discussion followed } Baird's by Dr. Julian Huxley and Professor J. B. S. Haldane, 
talk and centered about international restrictions placed ind Don't Be a Sucker with Paul Lukas as a refugee 
on the distribution of films. Hope was expressed that in the United States, were shown. In the Russian 
the restrictions and legal red tape surrounding the 1 program, Peoples of the Soviet Union, the Julien Bryan 
portation and exportation of films could be reduced film, was screened. For the discussion of atomic power, 

t one of the next luncheons, the program committee One World or None and the March of Time——A tom 
plans to screen several new films for the Council Power were shown. Both these films are discussed at 


members leneth elsewhere in this issue. 
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USE CRAIC News an 


J.C. Wardlaw, Audio-Visual Pioneer, Passes 


Mr. J. C. Wardlaw, Director of the Division of Gen 
eral Extension, University System of Georgia passed 
away on January 24. He had been director of this 
Division since 1928, and it was through his leadership 
that the scope and service of the Division grew so 
rapidly 

\[r. Wardlaw pioneered in the development of audio 
visual education not only in the South but in the 
nation as well. As early as 1929, Mr. Wardlaw planned 
for the establishment of an audio-visual education sery 
ice in this state. He personally surveyed the publi 





schools of the state of Georgia to determine the pos 





Craig 16 mm. Junior 


Splicer is inexpen- sibilities in the field. It was not until 1936 that his 











sive — easy to use. dream was realized in the establishment of the Audio 
Complete wit ttl , : ; . 2 - ar 

° : ow nmet ” Visual \ids Extension Service of this Division lhe 
of Craig Safety Film s ; 7 
Cement and water record of growth and development of this service speaks 
container. $4.50 for itself. 


\Ir. Wardlaw is responsible for the organization of 





Craig Master Combi- ae eae 

nation gives efficient, the Southern Conference on Audio-Visual Education 
positive splices, 16 and served as its president for several years. He 

mm. silent or sound was also a leader in the Department of Audio-Visual 


film. Has Craig 16 
mm. Senior Splicer, 
pr. of Craig Master 
geared rewinds, will 
take 800, 1200, or 
1600 ft. reels. 


Education of the Georgia Education Associatio1 


Beginning his long educational career as Professor of 
[english and Latin at Andrew College, Cuthbert, Geo 


ria, in 1896, Mr. Wardlaw served as superintendent 

















$27.50 sa s 
public schools in Dublin, Thomasville. and Albany 
Craig junior Com lle joined the facultv of Georgia State College fo 
bination includes \Vomen as Professor of Latin and History 1905 


two Craig Jr. 400 ft Continuing his service in the University System ot 
geared rewinds, 

Craig 16 mm, Jr. 
splicer, bottle Craig 
Safety Film Cement, Feachers College, Athens, in 1912 He served as 
and water container Dean of that institution in 1914-15. He became Assis 


$10.50 . . ae Z : a 
tant Superintendent of \tlanta Public Schools in 1915 


(;eorg1a he becani Head of the Department ff tedu 


cation and Director of the Trainin 


: , 
Schools at State 














and served as Superintendent in 1917-18 He dis 
continued his public school work to enter war work 1 
1918. He served as Chief of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
lL’. S. Veterans Bureau, 5th District, Atlanta, and 2nd 
District, New York, from 1918 to 1925. He became 
Supervisor of the New York Metropolitan District ot 





Craig Senior Splicer 
for 16mm. sound or 
silent film. Has auto- 
matic dry scraper — 
four simple opera- 
tions without wet- 
ting film gives you 
permanent splices 


Near East Relief in 1925, in which position 


mained until he became Director of this Divisio1 





19278 

















$15.00 

Ile was a member of the National Education \ssocl 
ation. Nattonal Council on [éducation, American So 
ciological Society, National Economic League ( national 

r ] Craig 16 mm. Pro- med : P 

| jecto-Editor permits council), The Source Research Council, Souther 

carefulinspection of ation (ouneil, Georgia Education Association Pres 
aici dent, 1915), Treasurer of the Citizens’ Fact [finding 
miniature screen. \lovement of Georgia since 1938, a member ot thi 


$85.00 \merican .\rbitration Association, the National Con 








ference of Christians and Jews, the Social Planning 





— Council of Atlanta, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Theta 
Craig Vi Pi Gamma Mu, Kappa Delta Pi, Scottish Rite Mason. 


LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO e SEATTLE Kk. T.. Shriner, Odd Fellow, Kiwanian (President of 
the Atlanta Kiwanis Club, 1941). 
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St. Louis Teachers Study ‘Radio’ 


“Radio in Education” was the theme of the se 
in-service conference for teachers, sponsored last 
by the St. Louis District of the Missouri State Teacl 


ers Association, according to Raymond kk. Brisb 
president Public schools were closed on the a: 
conference so that more than 3,000 teachers cor 
attend. 

An address on “The Social Dimensions ot Kadi 


by Robert B. tudson, Director of Education, | 
bia Broadcasting System and a discussion of “Rad 


in Education,” headed by Philip J. Hickey, Superi 


tendent of Schools in Los \ngeles were the 


features of the morning session 


In the afternoon, five concurrent sessions were 
The first presented radio as “A Medium in Intert 
tional Understanding.” The second treated radi 
‘\ Challenge to High School Teachers 


Jenner.”’ a broadcast from JA/en of Scie) vrittet 


Miss Elaine Debus of the Division ot Audio-Visual 


Education was presented by the Southwest High Schos 
Radio Workshop. The use of radio and recording 
vices in high schools especially in regard to language 
teaching was demonstrated 

The third afternoon series treated radio as “.\ Ne 
\pproach to Elementary [ducation.’ 1); e] 
Jacobs, Assistant Professor of Education, Ohio Stat 
University spoke on “Utilization of Radio 11 leacl 
of Literature.” “Creative \rt by Radi illustrate 
by recordings, was the topic of Harold Bb. Met 
Director of Radio Station WHA, University of \Vis 
consin. Fourth session covered radio and _ televisio1 
equipment, including a demonstratior f television 
St. Louis radio station NSD 

* Audio-Visual Aids, a Factor in Music Edueatior 
was the fifth general topic and was handled by a 
including Dr. Warren [D. Allen, Director of Mus 
Stanford Universitv; Russell Morgat Direct 
Music. Cleveland Publie Schools: Stanle Chappl 
Conductor of the British Broadcasting Compat 
Children’s Concerts: \\ ()tto Miessnet Direct 
Miessner Institute of Music, Chicago: Dr. H I 
enwald, Dean of Chicago Musical College: and | 
Hares, Supervisor of Instrumental Musi St. | 
Public Schools 
The Story of Sponsored Films 

Phe American Public Relations 
Washington, D. C. presented Pat Powers seri 
six \WWednesday evening forums covering the vari 
nhases of sponsored films lopics included “Ed 
tional and Promotional Films.” “Planning the 
dustrial Film,” “Producing the Film.” “Complex P 
lems of Production,” “Film Distribution nd “Fil 
for Television.” \ charge of $7.50 was made for the 

, 


six lectures. Manv members of the Washingto1 


Council attended, 
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J. $. GOVERNMENT 


VISUAL AIDS AND 
TRAINING FILMS 








JUST OFF THE PRESS, this big new catalog describes the larg- 
est and most important group of visual aids for classroom and 
factory use yet produced. These low-cost training films are 
being widely used all over America in teaching thousands of 
workers and students in many fields. 

They were produced by the U. S. Office of Education and 
other Government agencies with the complete cooperation 
of the foremost authorities in education and industry. 

You, too, can make your teaching of difficult concepts and 
principles — your training of workers, easier and more effec- 
tive by using these 16 mm sound motion pictures. Aid your 
students and trainees to learn faster! 


A FEW EXAMPLES OF THE MANY SUBJECTS AVAILABLE 
















Film Tactics (use of teaching films) 
The Micrometer 


Vacuum Tubes: Electron Theory and the 
URES Diode Tube 


Basic Typing: Methods 


16 MM SOUND 
730 MOTION pict 
PUL) 
585 FILM STRIPS 
described in this 
plete visual aids 


Fundamentals of Side Cutting Tools 
Principles of Refrigeration 

Safety in the Shop 

Your Driving Habits 


are 


m 
“ catalog Freezing Fruits and Vegetables 
Techniques of Group Chest X-Ray Services 





Distributors for 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N..Y. 5-3 | 
Please send me FREE COPY of the NEW 1947 CATALOG describing 
730 Motion Pictures and 585 Film Strips. | 


Name a | 
Street : ee | 


City & State — 
OP A tT 


poor 
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| For 


PERFECT 
SOUND 
PROJECTION 


it's the New 
Victor 16mm. 
Sound Projector 
Easy to set up and oper 


ate. Equipped with many 
new operating features. 


—_ library of over _ 
subject ilabl 
sontel. so Send for Latest Catalogue 


Ray Swank, Pres 


WANK MOTION PICTURES, INC. 


614 N. Skinker Bivd. 
ST. LOUIS 5, MO 








“It is a picture that every American should see.'"—Wm. F. Kruse... 
"An excellent film on a very difficult subject.'"—Jocelyn Moore, San 
Diego City Schools... .''A worthy film, beautifully photographed. '— 
John Alden, Assoc. Ed., Popular Photography. 


OF THESE OUR PEOPLE 


The first screen document of the Jew in America 


2 reels, B&W, Sound HORIZON FILMS, INC., DEPT. ES 
Sale Price... $65.00 232 West |4th St., New York II, N. Y. 











MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
Sse Radio-Mats—Regular Size 3%''x4"' 


or the NEW DUPLEX 2°'x2"' 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 


MESSAGES 
5O RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 


Write for Free Sample 


R ADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept. V 


'22 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Reach, Fla 











Sound Programs 
—$4.00— 


New prints . . . Large Selection 


BRONXVILLE FILM CENTER 


34 Palmer Ave. Bronxville, WN. Y. 
Free Catalog 
PROJECTORS - EQUIPMENT - ACCESSORIES 











First Annual Portland Conference 
On Audio-Visual Aids 

Over 200 teachers and Audio-Visual Directors at 
tended the Portland Conference of Zone VI. [D.V_] 
early this vear at Portland, Oregon. 


The first day of the two-day meeting was devoted to 


a discussion of the “Place of Teaching Aids in th 
Curriculum.” Dr. Willard B. Spalding gave a very 
stimulating talk on combining all aids into one “In 
structional Materials Center.” Francis Noel, State 
Director of California, spoke of the place and functio1 
of the Audio-Visual Coordinator promoting effectivel, 
the utilization of instructional materials Professo: 
Zeno Katterle challenged the audience to put th 
emphasis on the enriching experience for the childret 
through Audio-Visual Aids 

The Friday evening Banquet included talks by Fran 
cis Noel on “Audio-Visual Aids,” Ted Gamble on “The 
Motion Picture Industry Looks at Education.” Mr 
Gamble was very forceful in pointing out that the movi 
industry had much to offer in Visual Education, but 


so far, they had only scratched the surface. Dr 
| 


Peter Odegard, President of Reed College, spoke on 


“The Value of Visual Education.” 


Educat-onal Screen 


Beloit Audio-Visual Institute 
For All Local Teachers 


\n institute to “suggest methods of utilizing visua 
aids” in the local classrooms was held in Beloit, \Vis 
Superintendent V. F. Dawald 


lamed an institute committee headed by George H 


consin earlv this vear 


Roseman, co-ordinator of audio-visual instruction, t 
arrange the program. Motion picture films, trans 
criptions, hilin strips, and radio were studied with a 
view toward increasing their utilization in the school] 
Dr. Walter A. Wittich, director of the Bureau 


of Visual Instruction at the University of Wisconsit 


svsten. 
and Professor FE. B. Cordon, for many years associated 
with the state university radio station, WHA were 
the principal speakers. The morning sessions wer 
planned especially for junior and senior high school 
instructors while the afternoon was devoted to teaching 


problems in the grades 


California Audio-Visual Association Expands 

The fourth section of the Audio-Visual Education 
\ssociation of California was organized on January 
15th at a dinner meeting in Fresno. Two hundre 
teachers and Audio-Visual Directors from five counties 
were present. Officers elected were: President, Franl 
F. Gorow, Audio-Visual Coordinator, Fresno Count, 
Vice-President, Harry Skelly, Audio-Visual Director 
Madera County ; Secretary, Elmer Peery, Audio-Visual! 
Director, Kern County Union High School, Bakers 
held; Treasurer, Vincent Alexander, Audio-Visual 11 
rector, Kings County. Seventy-seven persons became 
charter members of the new organization, which in 
cludes membership in the State Association. 

Francis W. Noel, Chief, Division of Audio-Visua 
Education, California State Department, addressed the 
group on the subject “Where Are We Going in Audio 
Visual Education?” He mentioned the increase in the 
number of county departments, improvement in utili 
zation practices, availability of better materials an 
equipment, and the emphasis upon pre-service an 
in-service training of teachers throughout the state 
The growth of the audio-visual movement in Californi 
was characterized as sound development rather that 
a “boom” 

Mrs. Helen Rachford, President of the State As 
sociation and Los Angeles County Audio-Visual [1 
rector, explained the advantages of organizing loca 
She stressed the values of the spring and fal 


audio-visual conferences 


section 


1 


The presidents of each of the other sections of thi 
state association were introduced and spoke briefly 
Carl Manner, San Francisco Bay Section; Elizabetl 
Goudy Noel, Southern Section: Ben King, Sacrament 
Valley Section; and Lloyd Sweetman, past-presid 
Sacramento Valley Section. Local educational leader: 
who extended greetings were: \WWalter G. Martin, res 
no County Superintendent; Edwin C. Kratt, Fresn 
Citv Superintendent; and Dr. Frank W. Thom 
President, I'resno State College. Frank F. Gorow pr 
sided at the dinne1 

The San Joaquin Valley Section presented its !'rst 
\udio-Visual Conference at Fresno State College 01 


March 14th and 15th 
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Audio-Visual Survey in Toronto 

A committee of five professors appointed by Presi 
dent Smith of the University of Toronto is making 
2 survey of Visual Education Programs in colleges 
and universities in preparation for recommendations 
with regard to Visual Education at the University. 

Members of the committee recently visited severa 
universities in the eastern part of the United States 
and spent two active days in New York City under the 
guidance of Visual Education Consultants, Inc. of New 


York. 


Farm Film Foundation 

The Farm Film Foundation, 744 Jackson Place 
N.W. Washington, D. C. reports that requests for films 
from the Foundation are far ahead of the supply vet 
available. The officials in charge of the Foundation 
work have not felt it advisable up to now to push the 
formation of film circuits beyond those already fun 
tioning or to make public a list of films available. The 
believe that with the current shortage of prints, such 
promotion would only tend to disappoint those who 
desire films for showings, as there necessarily would 
be some delays involved. 

Up to the present, the Board of Consultants has re 
viewed three hundred and seven films of which only 


twenty-four were found to meet the high standards 


lg 
required for Foundation endorsement Negotiations 
to have sponsors register accepted pictures with the 
Foundation have taken time. 

The great difficulty has been shortage of prints 


wwallable. Like other postwar shortages, indications 
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RAR GROWING ANEAS BASLD O% smRLARE AF TUN 


—_— GLAMORIZED! 


U. S. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY MAP SLIDES—This 
just released set of 20 exquisitely colored 2 x 2 
map slides shows the economic resources of the 
United States. Each slide shows a different economic 
resource and where it is found in greatest abun- 
dance. Government Agencies provided the statistics 
on which these map slides are based. Slides are 
titled: Wheat, Corn, Cotton, Sugar, Potatoes, To- 
bacco, Fruit, Forests, Dairy Products, Hogs, Beef 
Cattle, Sheep, Iron Ore, Coal, Petroleum, Mineral 
Deposits, Water Power, Navigable Waterways, 
Railways, Air Routes. A Teacher’s Guide containing 
explanatory material is included........... $7.50 


RICHES IN THE LAND—A comprehensisve unit of 
four films, produced by the National Film Board of 
Canada, and showing a graphic story of the natu- 
ral wealth of our northern neighbor. This unit in- 
cludes: Canadian Wheat Story; The Fur Trade; 
Story of Oil; Cattle Country. The entire unit can be 
run in 42 minutes; separate units 6 to 17 minutes. 


Complete set of 4 films—Black and White. . $110.00 


are that this one is beginning to ease. As a result, the Saath 
a 7 . a = : : it tely $20 to $4 
Foundation is hopeful that it will be able to issue a nin RRS ae oe 


list of at least ten pictures available on a nation-wide 


Our SUPPLEMENTARY FILM LIST describes 
many other fine educational filrns. 
soon as prints become available the Foundation will Write for it. 

issue films being distributed by them and instructions 


basis within a reasonably short length of time. As 


m how they may be secured 


Youns AMERICA FILMS INC. 


School-Made Motion Pictures 18 EAST 41st STREET * + NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


(Concluded from page 157) 





film should last longer than fifteen minutes. This 
gives the teacher enough time to really complete the 
first phase of the lesson. (2) The film should be 
shown again during a second meeting of the class * Lesson In Courage 


(Film renters, what about your rates? Ed.) to check For Young Americans! 


“DIVIDING A CONTINENT’ 


THE DRAMATIC STORY of Colonel 
George Goethals and the building of the 
Panama Canal. This stirring tale of cour- 


and evaluate pupil understanding. Principle numbet 
3 is a point this department has repeatedly argued with 
commercial producers that they are in too much of 
a hurry to rush into sound, where sound is not in 
dicated. Listen to the N. E. F., “Dutch teachers de 
sire to give their lessons in an atmosphere of quiet 


If, therefore, the silent films give sufficient insight aie 
age and determination reveals how great 


deeds are accomplished. A School Guild 
Theatre transcription (33 1/3 RPM). 
Auditions arranged by writing to— 


TRAINING AIDS, INC. 


7414 Beverly Boulevard 
instruction, the author states, ‘““The experience I hav Los Angeles 36, California 
had leads me to declare that in the vast majority of 


into the coherence of a subject treated, then the loud 
speaker is entirely superfluous and is just as undesir- 
able as a detailed explanation from the teacher during 
the showing of a film.” Lest some other producers be 
tempted to offer a rebuttal, may we quote from Jean 
Benoit-Levy’s latest book, The Art of the Motion 
Picture? Speaking of films for primary and secondary 


® Representatives In All Principal Cities 
‘ases these films should be silent”. 




















HOLMES 
Sound - on - Film PROJECTORS 








Holmes machines give enduring service because 
every projector receives the same careful ma- 
chining, assembly and testing as a_ precision 
instrument. 


The smooth, quiet movement of the Holmes 
triples film life, insures perfect, rock-steady pic- 
tures—with no high speed running shafts or 
claw movements. 


HOLMES 


PROJECTOR 
COMPAN Y 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 














35MM. SCIENCE SLIDE FILMS 


MADE BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 


BIOLOGY PHYSICS 
MICROBIOLOGY GENERAL SCIENCE CHEMISTRY 


Descriptive Literature Sent on Request 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 


Box 599E —- Suffern, New York 








“STEPHEN FOSTER "SQUARE DANCE 
MELODIES" MEDLEY" 


Two new one reel 16mm. musicals for classroom use. 
For sale or rent. 
Write for free catalogue. 
P.O. Box 1597 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE Wichita 1, Kansas 


(A Department of Lawrence Camera Shop) 











Visualizing and Vitalizing Government 
(Concluded from page 143) 
why legislators follow the opinions of the electorat 
hack home in order to be reelected; how publi 
opinion can prevent black markets or solve the housing 
shortage or reduce the number of airplane accidents 
by demanding adequate funds for safety aids. 
Finally, they realize that the League of Nations 
failed, because public opinion was not strong enough 
(The lack of power and support of the League is ex 
cellently presented in the March of Time documentary 
film, The League of Nations. The film clearly shows 
that the League had no power to enforce its decisions : 
that its funds were totally inadequate. The United 
States spends more in a day or two tor defense than 
the JLeague had to spend in its twenty-one years. ) 
They realize that public opinion must assert itself; that 


Educational Screen 


al a cal ene 


Classes may prac- 
tise governmental 
procedures by 
forming a Senate 
or House or As- 
sembly. Young 
America Films, 
“Meet Your Fed- 
eral Government” 
is a help 


the Assemblv of the United Nations it must make 
itself felt 

Classes nar be resolved into an \ssembly Or 
Senate, introduce and enact their own bills and thus 
actually experience the process of lawmaking. Sampl 

yies of bills, the Weekly History of the Senate and 
the .\ssembly, and charts on the process of law-making 


should be a regular part of the classroom equipment 


It the State Legislature or Congress is in session at the 


time. a bulletin board of legislative procedures and 


activities should be kept from day to day Radio 
programs should be utilized wherever feasible Phe 
Young America Films production, Meet Your Federa 
everninent, (15 min. sd., 16mm) explains the op 


eration of the federal government. 
(lasses in government should visit their city and 


county offices. Occasionally officials may be induced 
to come to the school to talk to the students [Last 
semester, for instance, the Glendale City Council held 
one of its regular sessions in the high school auditor 
ium before an assembly of more than 2000 students 
The proceedings were broadcast over the radio 


There are a number of good films that should be 


utilized in the study of city problems. Foremost 


among these is the documentary film, The City, (30 


min. sd.. 16 mm) which contrasts the conditions of 
life in a modern industrial center with life in an 
eighteenth century village. The film presents model 
communities such as Radburn, New Jersey, and makes 
a strong plea for adequate planning and_ housing 
The Eneyelopaedia Britannica production, the Grozwt/ 
oft Cities, explains the various factors that determine 
the location and development of cities. Various types 
of city plans are presented and trends in city planning 
are explained. The City Water Supply (Enevclo 
paedia Britannica, 12 min. sd., 16 mm.) presents the 
sources of water, the methods of water distribution 
and the need for safeguarding adequate water sources 
and distribution, 

What, tor 


example, are we going to do in the atomic era in the 


‘Today we must consider new problems. 


way of decentralization of our industrial population ‘ 
How will the atomic era effect citv planning and city 
growth ? 


COV 


_ 


let us so visualize and vitalize our courses in 
ernment with the constant use of the press, the best mo 
tion pictures, radio programs, bulletin board exhibits, 
and tield trips that youth will better understand and 
appreciate the responsibilities as well as the privileges 
of this great democracy and will go forth determined 


to serve the world in which thev live. 
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Teaching Films Inc., Is Born 


A new producing and distributing o1 
ganization, Teaching Films Inc. (not to br 
-onfused with Teaching Film Custodians ) 
has appeared on the audio-visual mate 


Master 


, 1 
| reedman, tormer Ly 


rials scene during the past month 
minded by Louis N 
with the MacMillan Co., and now presi 
dent of the new firm, Teaching Films 


announces the noble aim of producing 


motion pictures and filmstrips based or 
fundamental curricular requirements, and 
that the content of its productions will be 
selected, organized, and presented in such 
a way as to make them an essential part 
of curriculum units. Each offering is to 
be directed to a specific subject problem; 
graded to the interest level, learning rate, 
and comprehension level of a specific age 
group. That’s a big order, gentlemen, and 
we hope you hew to the line you have cut 
ut for yourselves 

The Educational Director of Teaching 
Films Inc., and serving also as Vice 
President, is Dr. Arthur Stenius, well 
audio-visual 
former Coordinator of 


circles as the 
Visual, Safety 
and Radio Education for the Detroit 
Schools and Associate Professor of Edu 


known in 


cation at Wayne University 
Dr. Ned L 
Manager of the new organization, coming 
from Air Age 
where he was 


Reglein is Production 


Educational Research, 
Associate Director. Dr 
Reglein has, additionally, several years 
experience in motion picture production 
for the Army Air Forces behind him, as 
well as radio production responsibilities 
in midwestern stations 
First of a large corps educational 
advisors to Teaching Films Inc. are Wil 
liam H. Hartley, Chairman of the Social 
Studies Committee of the National Edu 
cation Association, and professor. at 
Maryland State Teachers College, and 
Paul C. Reed, Director of Visual and 
Radio Educ ation for the Ro heste P. N.Y 
schools 
President 


Mr. Louis N. Freedman, 


Teaching Films, Inc., announces that at 
the Board of Directors meeting held at 
the offices of Teaching Films, Inc., 88 
Lexington Avenue, N.Y.C., Dr. Arthur 
Stenius was elected Vice-President of the 
rganization 





Dr. Stenius, who also serves as Edu 
cational Director, has a comprehensive 
background of knowledge about audio 
visual education in 
plied | 


1 
scene | 


Kurope, and has ap 
America! 


rior to his afhliation with Teach 


1S observations to the 
) 
ing Films, Inc., Dr. Stenius was associ 
ated with the Detroit Public Schools as 


( oordinator ( 


f Visual, Safety, and Radio 
education, and wa \ssociate Professor 
f Education at W 


he was responsible for the 


re University where 
training of 
teachers in the use of audio-visual ma 
terials. As chairman of the Michigan 


\udio-Visual Materials Committee, he 


as responsible for devising a planned 
isual education program which is recog 
ized as a most mprehensive and tar 
ighted prograt 





Louis N. Freedman 


British Ministry of Education 
Sponsors Own Teaching Films 


While the British commercial theatre 
1S Vinning | nor it home and abroad, 
the Government Ministry of Educatior 
| vith the loca ithorities and as 


id progratr ducational n 
iking he rk ll be carried out 
operati t the Central Office « 
mation and brit him producers 
lecicin the Ministry to spor 

t vn hilms showing t schoo 

is important for two reasons: the Min 
stry will be able to ofter films to the 
educationa t t S vl int 

the resent, hav i hire films pi 
luced by privat mn 1es ind the 
ial education done local education 
authorities at iff t cultural groups 

vill be much better co-ordinated. 


o committees have been named t 
production of films and other 


guide the 


visual aids for educational purposes. The 
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ROBERT E. SCHREIBER, Editor 
Audio-Visual Center 
The University of Chicago 


first, established by the associations of 
local education authorities and teachers, 
and known as the National Committee, 
is composed of teachers and educational 
experts as well as specialists in various 
This committee will draw up a 
production program and recommend ed- 
ucational advisors to be associated with 
the production of individual films. It will 
also be able to advise the users of such 
material. 


subjects 


The second committee, now called the 
Production Committee, appointed by the 
Ministry of Education, will be chiefly 
concerned with carrying out the pro- 
It will 
arrange for and supervise the production 
of films, financed by the Exchequer and 
made through the Central Office of In- 
formation. The film industry in this 
group will be represented by such noted 
experts as Mr. Paul Rotha. If private 
producers wish, they will be given tech- 
nical advice and guidance on the choice 
and treatment of subjects. 


gram recommended by the first. 





People 








East Meets West 


Traveling over 8,000 miles to make 
what he whimsically termed “a_ little 
business trip”, Mr. A. J. Patel, Ampro’s 
distributor for India and Ceylon, recently 
made a surprise visit at Ampro offices 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Patel reported that India was en- 
tering into a new economic and indus- 
trial era which would accelerate the de- 
mand for products of the western world. 
He was particularly enthusiastic about 
for photographic 
and 16 mm. movie projection business 
in all of India. 


flourishing prospects 


Radiant Sons 


The Radiant Manufacturing Corpora 
tion announces that Mr. Geovil Nereim 
has been named their new Advertising 
Manager. Mr. Nereim comes into his new 
position well prepared to take over the 
reins of the Advertising Department. His 
background includes four years with the 
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Blackstone Manufacturing Company, as 
their Advertising Director, following 
which he was associated for two years 
with Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 


Radiant also welcomes John W. Fox, 
who takes his place as the new Southern 
District Manager. Mr. Fox is no stranger 
to the film world. As an Audio-Visual 
Aids Specialist for both the government 
and various educational institutions, and 
as a naval officer in charge of the dis 
tribution of naval training and entertain 
ment films, John Fox comes to his new 
job with a sound background 


Rose Succeeds Victor 
In Reorganization 


The election of Samuel G. Rose as 
President and Horace O. Jones as Vice 
President of the Victor 
Corporation, a Division of Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, has been announced by G. W 
Vaughan, President of Curtiss-Wright 
and Chairman of the Roard of the Victor 
Ce rporati« mn 

Mr. Alexander F 
his resignation as President to the Board 
of Directors, asked that he be relieved 
of several duties the presidency involved, 
so that he may devote his entire time to 
directing the development of new products 
included in the recently-adopted expansion 
program. 


\nimatograph 


Victor, in presenting 


Mr. Rose who formerly was Executive 
Vice-President has been continually asso 
ciated with Mr. Victor and the Victor 





Samuel G. Rose 


Corporation since its formation in 1910 
He has helped guide the company from 
its infanev until it is now recognized as 
the world’s largest manufacturer devoted 


exclusively to the production of 1l6mn 
projectors and cameras. The Victor Cor 
poration was purchased in July, 1946, by 


the Curtiss-Wright Corporation 

Mr. H. O. Jones. the new Vice-Presi 
dent. joined the Victor organization in 
1932 as director of sales for the [aster 
Division. Prior to that time he was branch 
manager for the National Theatre Supply 
Company. In 1944 he was elected 
the Allied Non-Theatrical Film Associ 


S - 
ation and was re-elected in 1945 


he ad ot 
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George Mitchell Regional 
EBF Manager 


George H. Mitchell of Dallas, Texas 
has been appointed a regional manager 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
effective March 1, 
H. R. Lissack, vice president of the 
classroom films company 


it was announced by 


Mitchell as manager of the Southern 
region of the United States, will have 
headquarters at 712 North Haskell street, 
Dallas, distribution of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films and serv 


supervising the 


ing as educational representative for the 
films company in 11 states trom Alabama 
to Texas and North to Kentucky and 
Kansas 

Mitchell's appointment completes the 
overall new distribution organization of 
the Encyciopaedia Britannica to further 
its educational films pregram both for 
schools and adults. [he other three re- 
gional managers whose appointments 
were recently announced are Joseph E 
Dickman, Midwest; James Stackhouse, 
Eastern States, and Paul Cox, Western 
states. Dennis R. Williams is director of 
distribution of the company to supervise 
the new regional operating organization 


Report from EBF 


Recent staff changes at EBF in 
clude: the appointment of A. F 
manager of the sales service department 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., to the 
position of operating manager of Encyclo 
Britannica Films Ine., as an 
Scott Fletcher, president 
I'rese’s position in sales service will be 
filled by Marion N 
been supervisor of the order handling 
activities of that department 

Laurin H 
rector of public relations of Encyclopae 
dia Britannica, Inc., and 
succeeded as publicity director of Tency 


I*rese, 


paedia 
nounced by C 


Rusevic, who has 


Healy has been named di 
has been 


clopaedia Britannica, Inc., by James Col 
vin. The change is occasioned by the ex 
Britannica 


pansion of Enceyclopaedia~ 


l-ilms, according to Dale O'Brien, «lirector 

of advertising and public relations 
Robert E 1 

Britannica Films sailed for Europe aboard 


the S. S 


Brubaker of Encyclopaedia 
America on February 6 to es 


tablish Swiss offices of the classroom 


films company and serve as a consultant 
with educational administrators on the 
continent, it has been announced by Dr 
Theodore M Swit 


charge of overseas sales of the company 


vice president in 


\s E.B. Films representative in Europe, 
Drubaker will consult with school officials 


Educational Screen 


concerning the availability of instructional 
sound motion pictures and will help build 
up the war-damaged school systems of 
Europe, through the use of audio-visual 
aid materials. 

During the next year Brubaker plans 1 
visit government and school officials i 
Sweden, Norway, Spain, Portugal, Bel 
Holland, 


Czechoslovakia, Great 


gium, france, Switzerland, 


Britain and Ire 
land. Brubaker’s headquarters will be in 
Zurich, Switzerland, while he will also 
organize other repre sentatives’ offices 1! 


most of the major c tries of Europe. 


yu 


1 
Dr Switz announced keneyelopaedia 


Britannica Films has 158 of its 500 films 
translated into one or more of 13 foreie1 


tongues 


NAVED Meet is 
"Solid" in the South 


“One of the most interesting and help 
ful meetings I’ve ever attended,” con 
mented a leading Southern visual educ; 
tion dealer about the 
NAVED meeting, which closed February 
1 at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Original 
plans for the meeting, which was headed 
by Jack Carter of Raleigh, N. ¢ 
NAVED regional director, had called ior 


a maximum of 50 persons; more than 100 


Southeastert 


attended. Dealers and = salesmen wert 
present from every Southeastern stat 
The suppliers—manutacturers, film pro 
ducers and distributors—were also well 
represented 

The “serious” part of the meeting begat 
on Saturday morning, February 1. [Dis 


cussion centered around the grown 


market for audio-visual items in homes 
During the morning session, following 
address of welcome by Dr. M. D. Collins 
Georgia State Superintendent of Schools 
there were reports on the status and 
ture prospects of audio-visual educatio 
¥ , 


from each of the 


Bernie Cousino. NAVET) President. pre 


sented a check list to aid each memby 


Southeastern states 


planning his business. Dennis Willia: 
sales manager for Encyclopaedia Britat 
nica Films, spoke on the topic “The B 
ance Between Salesmans] ip and Ma 
ment.” 

The afternoon session was a 2 hour 
open forum, conducted by Wells Alexa: 
der of Atlanta, Ga. NAVED’s well-know1 
stop light was used to control the dis 


cussion which became heated in spots 


Che problems ot both dealers and t 1! 
suppliers were discussed, and each can 
away with a better understanding of il 





NAVED Meeting in Altanta. 


March, 1947 


other's problems and a new resolve to 
work together to give better service to the 
consumer. 

This first regional NAVED meeting 
was originally planned as an experiment 
to determine the extend of need for re 
gional meetings. The outstanding success 
of the “experiment” has prompted the 
NAVED officials to go ahead with the 


planning of other regional meetings, suc! 
as the Eastern regional meeting, held at 
the Senator Hotel, Atlantic City, N 
Jersey, on March 3, 1947, during the an 
nual meeting of the American Associatiot 


of School Administrators. The Wester 


( 


regional meeting is being planned by 
Merriman Holtz of Portland, Ore., to 
take place either at Los Angeles or Sa 
Francisco, probably during April. A Mid 
western meeting will also be arranged as 
soon as possible. Further details about 
any of these meetings may be obtained 


from NAVED, 431 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago 5. 


8mm, | 6mm for Television at 


SMPE Chicago Meet 


The latest developments in the filming 
and use of 8mm and 16mm motion pic 
tures for television will be presented at 
the 6lst Semi-annual Convention of the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers, to 
be held at the Drake Hotel, in Chicago 
April 21 to 25 inclusive 

Major emphasis will be placed on tech 
nical papers dealing with various aspects 
of narrow film motion pictures, including 
television and other applications, and all 
phases of studio and stage techniques ap 
plicable to both the narrow films and 
television, according to an announcement 
by Loren L Ryder, President of SMPFE 

The coming convention will be thi 
first in several years to be held by th 
society in Chicago, a midway point be 
tween the West Coast and [cast Coast 
centers of the motion picture industry, 1t 
was pointed out by William C. Kun 
mann, convention vice president, and a 
record-breaking attendance is expected 
Past conventions of SMPE have been 
held either in New York or in Holly 
wood. 


+ 


The convention will open with a “get 
together” luncheon in the Gold Coast 
Room at the Drake on Monday, April 21, 
beginning at 12:30 P.M. The society's 
6lst semi-annual banquet will be held in 
the Gold Coast Room Wednesday mght 
April 23, beginning at 8 P. M. Technical 
sessions are tentatively scheduled Mon 
day afternoon and evening, Tuesday 
morning and afternoon, Wednesday mort 
ing, Thursday afternoon and evening, and 


Friday morning and afternoot 


Two New Offices for 
Ideal Pictures 


Bertram Willoughby, President of Ideal 


Pictures Corporation, announces several 
1 


important personnel additions to the Ideal 


Pictures Corporation 
Miss Evelyn Baker, formerly with Edu 


1 


cational Screen, will ave charge 
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deal’s Indianapolis office, which is pres 
ently, to be open 

Mr Scott EG. Hillam, formerly rf 
IR ss leder ] 1! cnarg¢ DI Ide il S 
new Salt Lake (¢ ( 

M1 Paul ko rmerl Regio 
Direct f ¥ x America Films, In 
is been appoint \ il Educational 
Director. He ence his . 
Ma lst 





Kqu l pment 





New Projector Stand 


Victor Animatograph, Davenport, lowa 
neces a new projector stand ot 
cleat modern desigi finished im = gray 
mi Phe to ( accommodates the 
ojector at a heig ffording over-head 
projectio1 Gone e the days of head 
bst te scre¢ us makeshift 
tables, and laboriously raised projector 
stands. Top shelf accommodates the pro- 
jector ; second. shelf holds the reels, recor« 
player mii rophone | ilm servicing 


Phe botto1 


storage tor thre nea 1 her it 18 not 


equipment shelf provides 


* 
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Rocket Cameras 


“Not in operating condition, but  rea- 
sonably intact.” Such was the U. S. 
Navy's official description of two Bell 
& Howell 16mm magazine-load motion 
picture cameras which recently soared 
102 miles above the earth in the tail 
of a V-2 rocket. Having weathered the 
“900-mile-per-hour trip into the ether, 
the cameras also survived their 102- 
mile drop to the New Mexico desert, 
and brought down with them pictures 
made from a height of 40 miles, or more 
than 200,000 feet! 

ight Bell & Howell cameras made 
the perilous ascent—and equally hazar- 
dous descent—with the huge missile, 
which covered a distance of over 200 
miles in 10 minutes. The two cameras 
amidship, set to run for consecutive two- 
ininute intervals at 16 frames per second, 
were not recovered. The remaining three 
pairs, timed similarly for consecutive 
operation, were mounted in the tail as- 
sembly of the rocket, and were set to 
operate at 16, 32, and 64 frames per sec- 
ond, respectively. Five of the latter 
six cameras were located subsequently 
where they had struck the earth with 
great force, and it was from these that 
the useable exposed film was removed. 


© 


Make Language Instruction more 


effective with 


/SOUND/CRIBER 


TRADE MARK 


Electronic Disc 
Recorder 


+ a records every 
shade of inflection, every nuance 
of diction, with absolute accuracy. 
SoundScriber has been proved 
to be an extremely effective aid 
to lesson planning, drill and 
testing. 

SoundScriber will multiply 
the effectiveness and scope of 
your live-voice instruction to 
larger groups of students—and 
increase their comprehension by 
testing them with their own 
recorded dises. 

A word, a sentence, or a 
phrase can be instantly repeated 





when using SoundScriber— 
as often as necessary. 
SoundScriber discs are made 
of thin, unbreakable plastic and 
cost only a few cents each. Units 
are light in weight, are readily 
portable and easy to operate. 
SoundsScriber is low in first cost 
and low in operating cost. 
Write for complete informa- 
tion on the ways in which 
SoundsScriber is being used by 
leading educational institutions. 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. ES-7, New Haven 4, Connecticut 


DEPARTMENT 


RI ee 
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ADAPT YOUR CAMERA FOR 
KODACHROME 


With the amaz.ng Essenkay Color Film Adapter 
(patented) you can enjoy the thrill of color pic 
tures in the popular Bantam (828) picture size 
Kit consists of mask and film spool extension 
to fit Argoflex, Rolleiflex, Rolleicord, Super 
Ikonta B and BX, Ikoflex, Korelli-Reflex, A!ti- 
flex, Wirgin Reflex. Speedex, Super Sport Dolly 
Kodak Duo 620, Exacta and other 120 and 127 
size cameras 

Price Plus 80c 

Each $4.75 Excise Tax 

At Better Dealers Everywhere 

Mfd. by BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 

Ph to Supplies sinee 1897 
321 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 











New Master Model 
Kodaslide Projector 

A new slide projector for 2x2 trans- 
parencies was previewed recently by the 
Eastman Kodak Company at the 22nd 
Annual Photographic Trade Show otf 
the National Photo Dealers and Finishers 
Association at Cleveland 

Known as the Kodaslide Projector, 
Master model, the new projector was in 
troduced to the trade as a part of the 
Kodak exhibit although it will not be 
available commercially for a period of 
several weeks 

Suitable for uses ranging all the way 
from home to theatrical projection, the 
Master Model is supplied with a 1000- 
watt projection lamp and may be used 
with any of four other lamps of from 300 
to 750 watts. Five projection lenses are 
available for use with it. 

Interchangeable condenser lenses insure 
maximum efficiency ‘with whatever type 
projection lens is used. Condenser and 
projection lenses are Lumenized—coated 
with a microscopically thin layer of mag 
nesium fluoride to reduce internal re- 
flection and increase light transmission. 
The most efficient type heat-absorbing 
glass available is employed in this optical 


system. 





Kodaslide Projector 


In addition to the heat-absorbing glass, 
pressurized air helps guard transparencies 
against excessive heat. The fan is de 
signed to send three separate blasts of 
air past the lamp, the condenser system, 
and the slide itself. The slide carrier and 
film gate are so designed that the blast 
of air directed at the slide passes both 
sides of the transparency 
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Made of die-cast aluminum and _ at- 
tractively finished in two shades of gray, 
the Master Model is extremely simple to 
operate. The lens focusing is controlled 
by turning the barrel and a single knob 
controls the tilting mechanism. A carry 
ing case is provided with the projector 


Raising Cane for Good Pictures 

A unique camera steadying device, the 
\mbol Kanepod, is now available to 
movie and still photographers. This ac- 
cessory, a combination walking stick and 
camera support, was developed especially 
for photographers faced with the decision 
of taking a heavy tripod along on trips 
or setting it up in places where crowded 
conditions forbid the spreading of tri- 
pod legs, as at outdoor activities 








Kanepod 
[The Kanepod, made of light-weight, 
yet sturdy, aluminum alloy, can ke 


carried by its strong buckskin loop ot 
used as a walking cane. Its threaded screw 
top will fit all standard tripod sockets 
and, when not in use, it is covered with 
an aluminum crackle-finished cap, thus 
being converted back into a sturdy walk 
ing stick. The bottom of the unit is fitted 
with a solid rubber foot for firm stand. 
Che Kanepod measures 36” when closed, 
5 feet 8” when fully extended. It is 
available at all photo shops or can be 
obtained by writing to The America 
Bolex Company, Iunc., 521 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Bell & Howell Announces 


"Picture Master'’ 8mm Projector 

Bell & Howell’s brand new Picture 
Master 8mm projector embodies features 
never previously offered to movie ama 
teurs. Tests have proven the new model 
to be unequalled in the 8mm field for 
picture brilliance, it is claimed. Appearing 
in the Picture Master for the first time 
in any movie projector is a base up pro 
jection lamp. This design, it is claimed, 
results in maximum lasting brilliance. “A 
blackening deposit is formed during the 
operation of any tungsten lamp,” explains 
B&H, “and in the base-up design, this 
substance is carried upward, out of the 


beam, before Leine dc osied. ithus the 
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side walls remain clear for the lite of the 
lamp, and the full power of Picture Mas 
ter’s illumination 
screen.” Further, B&H states, the base of 
the lamp remains even cooler 


always reaches the 


during 
operation than that of the readily-re 
placable lamp of present Filmo projectors 


The Filmo Picture Master comes com 
plete with 10-ft. cord, 400-ft. reel, stream 
lined carrying case, and choice of 750 
watt or 500-watt baseup lamp. For further 
information concerning this revolutionary 
home-movie projector, write to Bell & 
Howell Company, 7100 McCormick Rd 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


''Premier-20"' ls Ampro's 
Latest 16mm. Sound Projector 


\ new sound-on-film 16mm. projector 
is announced by Ampro Corporation of 
Chicago, a subsidiary of General Preci 
sion Equipment Corporation of New 
York. It is the ‘““Premier-20”, heralded as 
the finest sound-on-film projector em 
ploying an incandescent lamp as a light 
source to come from Ampro 


One of the exclusive new features 
singled out for particular emphasis is the 
new Swing-out Gate. It permits easy in} 
spection and cleaning of aperture plat 
and pressure shoe without disturbing th: 
focus of the projection lens. Other con 
venient \mpro teatures incorporated il 


the extremely simplified design are 


Long-wearing roller sprocket shoe as 


\ 


opens and closes automatical 


sembly 





“Premier-20” 
with the film gate for easy, quick thread 
ing also can be operated individuall 
without disturbing the film gzete quick 
centering tilting control knob fast 


automatic rewind 

Ampro “Premier-20” is equipped for 
both silent and sound film speeds, still 
picture and reverse operation, coatea 
super 2-inch FI. 6 lens, brilliant illumina 
tion with standard prefocused lamps, up 


to and including 1000 watts. Complete 
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unit includes projector, speaker, lens 
lamps, 1600 ft. reel and standard acces 
sories. New luggage type projector case 
and speaker case are also supplied. For 
other specifications, see your local Ampro 
lealer or write Ampro Corporation, 2835 
N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinots 


Victor |6mm. Model "60" 


Hailed as a great improvement in the 
design, performance and economy of 
lomm sound motion picture projectors, 
the new Victor Model “60” has been an- 
nounced by S. G. Rose, president of the 
Victor Animatograph Corporation, Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 

“We are especially proud to announce 
this projector’, commented Mr. Rose, 
“hecause we are able to offer greater 
value in a 16mm sound projector with 
many mechanical refinements at a price 
which is only a three per cent increase 
over prices prevailing at the time of fed 
eral decontrol of the photographic indus 
try.” 

















The new projector which Mr. Rose an Victor Model “60” 

nounced is housed in streamlined, alumi 

num Cases and contains many mechanical announced today by Bausch & Lomb Op manufacturing processes have been de 
eee which — the result llc tical Company as part of the firm’s veloped and installed by our research, 
eg eS eee by \ nacre $6,000,000 plant expansion and equipment engineering, and manufacturing divisions 
I his machine ote multiple-purpose — modernisation program to help meet mounting demands for hun- 
for use with either sound or silent film 1 ial tle sty Sa aera De dreds of ophthalmic products and_ opti- 
and includes jacks for use with a record Herbert Eisenhart, president, said, “hun cal instruments.” 


player or as a public address system. It 


. dreds of thousands of dollars worth of Much of the new manufacturing equip- E 
Eanes Seneree apermiven sem an new and improved optical machinery has ment has been installed in the firm’s glass 


advantage of still picture projection een purchased. In addition, many new plant, lens division, and Navy Building 
Among the many new features is the : 

Instantilt—a device which centers the pic- 

ture on the screen at the touch of a 

finger. Replacing the outdated knurled “ h 

knob, this unique improvement utilizes a Teac 


counter-balance which causes the front 
of the projector to rise merely by “pinch Them” 
ing” a conveniently-placed lever 
Another outstanding improvement is the , 
new Duotrol. This provides separate con ° 
ft with 


trols for both bass and treble tones which 


permits emphasizing of high and low ® * e 
frequencies independently of each other ‘ - “ 
This produces full harmonic values of J ) 


sound and is instantly noticeable in music 
f extremely high and low pitch 









increase DVBS Attendance 


Of interest to all users will be the new 
Clutch-Controlled Rewind. This feature 
permits fast, safe, convenient rewinding 


i Te e Intensify interest in your DVBS classes by using 
of film without the need for shifting belts . 


or reels. Still another new feature is a dynamic natural-color slides depicting stirring stories 

leveling device which compensates for , en 
be. - * ag ‘ , 

uneven projection surfaces from the Bible. Over 300 Bible slides comprising 45 mrt - 


dealer fora 

Compact and portable as today’s lug complete stories, and more than 100 hymnslides in FREE list of 
gage, the Model “60” retains the many ; Church-Craft Bible 
features of former Victor 16mm sound simple color now available. slideg and hymnslides 
projectors: safety film trip, 180-degree in natural color 
swing-out Jens mount, exclusive framing 
screw adjustment, spira-draft lamphouse Contact Your Dealer NOW 
Prompt action will assure you of obtaining a full 
set of these powerful teaching aids for your visual 
library and this summers DVBS. All Church-Craft 
slides are 2 x 2 inches in protective Glass Binders. 
Bible slides, 60 cents each; Hymnslides, 50 cents 
each. 














and duo-flexo paws The use of either 
720 or 1000 watt projectior 
tional 


lamps is op 


Bausch & Lomb Expands 


Opening of a manufacturing plant at 
Wellsville, N. Y., and arrangements to 
purchase the modern, four-story Navy 
Building on Champeney Terrace were 


Trade Mark 
oo. & Pat. Off. 








CHURCH-CRAFT PICTlU 


Bees, St. Louis 3 a 
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Television 











Television Launched in St. Louis 


KSD-TV, operated by the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, is credited with being the 
first completely postwar television station 
to go into operation on a regular schedule, 
launching its first week’s schedule with 
21 hours of varied programs. To accom 
plish this feat, station officials flew much 
of the critical equipment including RCA 
Image Orthicon television cameras from 
the RCA Victor plant at Camden, N. J 
to St. Louis by private plane. Skilled 
television veterans from Chicago were 
recruited to aid the station in setting up 
its program. 

Public response to television in St 
Louis was enthusiastic. Many thousands 
Hocked to the stores which had _ placed 
television sets on sale. Daytime programs 
were presented throughout the first week, 
permitting dealers to demonstrate the sets 
to customers during business hours. Pro 
grams included sporting events, fashions, 
dramatic presentations, news, motion pi 
tures, commercials, quizzes and other au 
dience participation shows, and man-on 
the-street interviews. 
KSD-TV during its first week on the air 
inclyded the Union Electric Company of 
Missouri, the Southwestern Bell Tele 
phone Co., Shell Oil Co., Monsanto Chem 
ical Co., Bulova Watch Co., Dazevy Mfg 
Co., Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis Inde 


Sponsors using 


pendent Packing Co., and a number of 
others. 

Television images broadcast by KSD 
TV were rated by experts as the best 
yet achieved. This was accomplished by 
the incorporation of many warborn and 
postwar television equipment develop 
ments. The Station operates two super 
sensitive RCA Image Orthicon television 
cameras, making unnecessary the ex 
tremely brilliant lighting ordinarily re 
quired for television subjects. 

Following the pattern of distribution 
worked out in St. Louis, Washington, and 
elsewhere, RCA Victor introduced its 
receivers to the Los Angeles area at a 
two-day dealers meeting at the Ambas 
sador Hotel. To demonstrate the receivers, 
special broadcasts were made by Para 
mount Pictures television station KTLA 


Television Newsreel Pact 


A television newsreel deal, the first of 
its kind, in Hollywood, has been worked 
out between Don Lee’s experimental sta 
tion, WOXAO and Ansco, The arrang: 
ment calls for the latter to process reels 
shot by a special Lee crew and time al 
lowed runs from five to 48 hours, cd 
pending on circumstances and material. 

\ special crew is being set up by Don 
Lee which will cover public events and 
record them on silent 16-mm. film. Stuft 
will then be rushed to Ansco for handling 
and on delivery telecasted on the sta 
tion’s regularly scheduled Monday night 
program. 
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Fhotovision Demonstrated 


‘\ new invention, called phetovision, 

whereby pictures and sound can be 
transmitted from one point to anothe: 
over a light beam instcad of radio waves 
was demonstrated in New York recently 
before the American Institut of Elec 
trical Engineers by Dr. T. T. Goldsmith, 
director of research, All B. DuMont 
lal oratories. Inc.” 





Slidefilms 
and Slides 











@ POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 10 
has produced a IVorld Iricudship Kit tor 
use in the middle grades. The kit 1s made 
up of five 35mm Teach-O-Filmstrips in 
color; four unbreakable Vinylite Teach 
QO-Dise recordings of the 19 songs, and 
Irving Caesar's widely praised book, Sing 
1 Song of Friendship. The entire kit is 


based on songwriter €aesar’s popular 





book. This book, Sing a Song of Friend 
ship, consists of 19 songs, inspired by the 
United Nations and based on the simple 
ideals of human rights. Included are such 
provocative titles as “Thomas Jefferski,” 
“Let’s Make the World of 
Today,” “Song of the Good Neighbor,” 
and “I Know a Friendly City.” If de 


lomorrow 


sired, the units of the kit may be pur 


chased separately 


@ YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC., 
I8 East 41st St.. New York 17 have re 
leased a set oft 20 colored Y 4 oy slides 


Geography 
lide shows a different 


known as [ S. Economia 
Wap Slides. Fa 
economic resource and indicates the main 
areas in the United States where that 
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particular resource 1s found in the greatest 
bundance. The maps are based on the 
latest statistical information supplied by 


eovernment agencies. Titles of individual 
slides are lVheat, Corn, Cotton, Sugar 

vttatocs, Tobacco, I’riat, Forests, Dairy 
Products, Hoads Beef Cattle, 
Ore. Coal, Petroleum, Mineral Deposits 
later Power, Navigable Waterways 


Ratlways, and ir Routes 


! 
Sheep, Tro 


i 


@ VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern N 
Y. offer a 35mm, 50 frame slidefilm 
called Microbiology. This slidefilm will 
solve at least one of the perplexing prob 
lems in health and biology courses. Dift 
cult and dangerous laboratory work in 
microbiology is shown as well as_ the 
methods used by the bacteriologist in his 
fight to control disease. This film is the 
next best thing to actual laboratory work 
with pathogenic organisms. Topics coy 
ered include: preparation of sterile media 
isolating a single bacterium, growing or 
ganisms in quantity, methods of counting 
bacteria, utilization of growth character 
istics in the identification of micro-organ 
isms, special staining procedures, micro 
scopic examinations, bacteriostatic potency 


of penicillin 


@ THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, INC. 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago has released a new kind 


of visual aid for teaching 
Geometry in Third Dimension 


Three-dimensional Descriptive Ce 


try 2”x2” slide vectographs are designe 


| 
to promote quicker learning and_ firmer, 
more permanent mastery of the funda 
mentals of descriptive geometry. The 
creation of such a three-dimensional slide 
set as this is a welcome step in the ready 
adoption of the latest scientific develop 
Projected on a metallic scree 


with any standard 2”x2” 


ments 
slide projector 
and viewed through simple Polaroid vic% 
ing spectacles, the three-dimensional qual 
realistic that stu 


ity ot the picture is sé 
dents feel they are looking directly at a 
precise wire model placed in front of the 
screen. Perpendicular planes, which 1 
conventional diagrams are indicated con 


fusingly by lines crossing at an angle all 


in one plane of the diagram, appear pet 
pendicular and clearly separate 1 in space 
The ares subtended by angles betwee 
planes are immediately apparent. Sinc¢ 


all relationships of lines and angles areé 


l 
+] 


obvious, the understanding of the student 


is quickened and teaching time shortened 


Each S.V.E. Descriptive Geometry 2” x2 
slide vectograph is composed of the fol 
lowing: a title: a clear concise statement 
of the principle involved: a two dimet 


sional view of the student’s drawing papet 
placed beside a three-dimensional view ot 
the projection planes involved grouped 
around the obrect in space The device ot 
placing the two- and three-dimensional 
views side by side on the slide enables the 
student to see plainly how the planes 1 
the three-dimensional view unfold to pro 
duce the two-dimensional view shown 


Thus he can follow on his draw ing paper 


the exact relation to the space mode 


ou 
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The S.V.E. Descriptive Geometry slide 
vectographs were drawn by one of the 
foremost people in this art, John T. Rule, 


S.B., Associate Professor of Drawing and 
Descriptive Geometry, and Chairman of 
the Section of Graphics at Massachusetts 
Institute ot Technology The Slide Vecto 
correlated the 
“Descriptive 


graph set is closely with 


authoritative new — book, 
Geometry,” (Prentice Hall, 1946) by Earl 
F. Watts, S.B. and John 17 
both of the Massachusetts 


Technology. Each of the 


Rule, S.B., 
Institute 
heures included 
flat 
figure in this book. The Society for Visual 
will 

tive price list upon re 


ot 
in the Vectograph set appears on a 


Education, In forward a descrip 


+ 


juest 





Transcri ptions 


and Recordin gs 











@ RCA VICTOR, Camden, N. J 


released an album of red seal records de 


has 


voted entirely to the musical score of the 


David O. Selznick Technicolor motion 
picture, Duel in the Sun. Very seldom 
has a company devoted a complete album 
to a film score. The concert version was 
recorded by the Boston Pops Orchestra 
under the direction of Arthur’ Fiedler 
Those interested in the film and in the 
scoring of a motion picture will find this 


album very valuable 


Record Library 
RCA 


Victor has announced a new Basic Record 
Library for The 
new library consists of 21 albums, all but 


Victor Basic 


The Educational Department of 


Elementary Schools 


one of which contains four 10-inch rec 
ords. These are all newly recorded, es 
pecially for school use. Each album in 


cludes extensive teaching notes, covering 
the selections contained within that album 
\ll thre 
records are of non-breakable plastic. This 
excellent re 


and suggested school activities 


particular material 


production with a 


PIVES 


very low surface noise 


(In order to maintain this high quality 
of reproduction, this reviewer suggests 
that teachers play such records only on 
modern electric record players in) good 
condition. ) 

The Educational Department of RCA 
Victor has pioneered in music appreci 
ation in the schools since 1911. The 
present series represents a culmination 
of the experiences of the company in this 
held These recordings were in produce 


tion for two years and show very clearly 


the results of careful research and the 
expert performance of the musicians. The 
Library of Congress was consulted for 
original interpretations of many of the 


folk 


The repertoire, which totals 370 com 


included in the collection 


songs 


and their recommended grade 


levels have been selected by two outstand 


positions, 


ing authorities in the field of music edu 
cation—Miss Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Music at College 


Professor 


ot Teachers Columbia 


University, 


Nave 


icceptable 


rT 
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11 


cord 


Cs¢ 


pertormed by the 


and 
Profe SS¢ 
s State | 


spent ma 


sucl 
g artists 


albums 


Mi 


iT 
I 
nt 
1] 


m\ 


tec hnic u 


ju 


toni 


W ¢ 


Insti 


IR ( 


vhich in actuality 
bers of the NB( 
ind the New Yorl 

Phe “Notes for 
Misses Pitts and 
subjects a8. (3) 


sladys Tipton, As 
Education 


itv. both of 


Music 
whon 
developing 


use of re 


umental music was 


\ Victor Orchestra, 


composed of mem 


Symphony Orchestra 
Philharmont 
Peachet prepared by 
Tipton discuss such 
music; (2) listening 
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strings, wood 
winds, trumpets, bells; ( listening for 
(4) listening for tonal patterns: 
) listening for rhythmic patterns; (6) 
listening form. 

Phe of Volume VI the 
“Basic Rhythms Program for the Uppet 


for orchestral instruments : 
3) 
Mon ul: 
(5 
for 
contents in 
includes the following selections : 
Hey 


arr. 


Grades” 
(1) Shepherd's 
Country 
(2) March—Love for Three Oranges 
Prokoheff; March of Pilgrims from 
Hlarold in [taly—Berlioz: Processions of 
the Sardar, Caucastan Sketches—Ippoli 


Grainger: 
Grainger 


arr 
Gardens 


tov-Ivanoff 

(3) La Csarine, Mazurka—Ganne; 
Spanish Serenade—Bizet 

(4) The Juba Dance, /n the Bottoms 
Dett; From the Canebrake—S. Gardner 
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@® NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS, INC., 


York 


plan d” 


19, 


presen 


teachin 


165 


t ft 


1g 


| 


n 


{ 


urricula, dealing with 


W. 46th St., New 
first of their “pre 
ns to? the school 


The Duties of a Secretary (21 min 


Ti 


portraying the wor 
and the importance 
ness organization 
“dont's” of office pre 
as the film follows 


cours 


days 


( 


graduate 


f her first 


through 


job 


a 


day ot a secretary 
her job in a busi 
Phe “do's” and 
dure are illustrated 
recent secretarial 

the first Tew 


M@ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA FILMS INC., 20 North Wacker 


Drive, 


Chicago 


0 


include 


thei 


among 


most recent productions 


The Mailman (1 reel and 10 min 
aimed especially towards primary grade 
pupils to show them how the United 
States post office system operates. The 
film follows both a city and a rural mail 
man on their rounds, explaining how 
postmen sort mail d deliver it and em 
phasizing the social responsibilities of 
Uncle Sam’s letter carriers. Aside from 
teaching such facts e importance ot 
nail in our lives, duties ot the mailmet 


and variety ot materials that 


pupil 


ocabularies and 


he mail, 


the 
less 


rich 
j 


Hanna, Stanford 


T)1¢ 


Atomic Energy 


a 


Desigt 


11 
Ol S 


1 


is taken to ma 


es 


1 
al 


oti 


ue lear 
chain re 
ed primari 
the 


audience 


s leading 


structure 


anima 


moti 


ly 
\ 


1 
) 


t 


7 


1 
il 


al projects It 
ntarv grades 

and the com: 
R 


(] 


throug! 


Come 
affords primary 
increasing their 
unged to encourage 

used also i 
U tudy of social 


University, col 


ion 
reel )—describing 
how nuclear sy 

ind the atom 
ire accomplished 


ror high school sc1ence 


be meaningful to 
Every effort 
bsolutely authentic 


nowledge of t 


@CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chica 
» 11 three films: 


announce new 


Air in Action (1 reel, color or black 
white)—the fundamentals in aero- 
presented in an interesting 
and logical way, for use with general 
Simple ex- 
periments and animations explain the 
wind 


and 


dynamics 


science or physics classes. 


physical laws. A tunnel se- 
quence, produced with the cooperation 
of the Army Air Forces, is shown. 


The Mighty Columbia River (1 reel, 
color or black and white)—the impor- 
tance and vitality of the largest rivet 


flowing into the Pacific from Ameri- 
ca's West Coast. The great Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee Dams _ are 
shown, and their importance in the 


production of hydro-electric power is 
Ocean-going vessels can 
navigate 90 up stream, and 
fishermen find the river an important 
of fish the world. 


indicated. 
miles 
source for 


Improve Your Reading (1 reel, color 


or black and white)—suggestions for 
improving the rate and comprehension 
of reading. Topics treated include 


eye perception span, reading too rapid- 
] comprehension, reading with 


1\ for 
fingers, with lip movement, and sim1i- 


lar problems. It is intended for use 
in the upper elementary and _ inter- 
mediate grade as well as for teacher 


training. 


@ YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC., 
18 FE. 41st St.. New York 17, have made 
film for elementary 


another teaching 


school science classes on: 


What Makes Day and Night (3% 
reel )—designed to demonstrate and teach 
the reasons for the alternation of day and 
night. It is specifically correlated with 
science program for Grades 3 and 4. 
Using a flashlight, father 
shows his children where the sun goes at 
night, and why the sun can only shine on 
one-half of the earth at a time. 


the 


globe and a 
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INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU, INC. 


announces the release of 


Purchase 
Price 


THE GREAT CIRCLE (14 min.)....$37.50 
An elementary film on global 
aviation. Recommended for all 
kinds of international pro 
grams. Rental $2.00 


NEAR HOME (25 min.) ................ $56.25 
On good teaching. Study of 
one’s community. Importance 
of field trip activities. Rental 
$3.00. 

THE STORY OF MONEY (16min.) $37.50 


A film for elementary eco- 


nomics and_ social — studies 
classes. Rental $2.00 
ENGLISH INNS (9 min.) .............. $22.00 


Growth and development. Cor- 
relates with English literature 
and history. Rental $1.00. 
Order From Your 
Nearest Dealer or Film Library 
or write 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU, INC. 


84 East Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 
tren 
@ UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., 


Bell & Howell Filmosound Library, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20. an 
nounces the acquisition of the following 
two subjects: 

Annapolis 
min. ) 





Salutes the Navy (9 
a glimpse into the past by means 
of a tour through three historic shrines— 
the old State House, Carroll House. and 
Hammond-Harwood House—and a visit 
to the United States Naval Academy. 
where tribute is paid to some of its great 
heroes. 

The Spirit of Democracy (9 min.)— 
a tour through historic Monticello, 
“Shrine of American Democracy” and 
home of Thomas Jefferson. 


@ U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE has distributed copies of 
the first film to cooperating film li- 
braries; distribution of the second 
film is handled by Forest Service re- 
gional offices: 
Feeding Farm Animals (16 min.) 

a carefully prepared mixture of in- 
formation and entertainment designed 


to give basic facts on feeding and 


to stimulate the desire of farmers to 
learn more from bulletins, magazines, 
and books. The six classes of nutrients 
are described by the old farmer: carbo 
bydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, min- 
erals, and water. 


Richer 


Range Rewards (33 min., 
¢olor)—practical advice on the im- 


provement of a run-down range A 
western cattleman goes to the Jordana 
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Experimental Range near Las Cruces 
New Mexico seeking help Phe dire 

tor tells him the 
grazing only when the range is ready 


importance of (1) 


for use, (2) stocking only the num 
ber of animals for which there 1s abun- 
dant grass, and (3) distributing the 
cattle so that the range is grazed uni 
formly. 


@ FILMS INCORPORATED, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, have released 
three new motion pictures based on New 
Testament texts. The subjects of these 
films. the first of a series of religious 
films now in production, are “The Na 
tivity,” “The Parable of the Sower” and 
“The Woman of Samaria.” Each runs 
approximately 20 minutes 


@ CASTLE FILMS, Division of Unit 
ed World Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, provides a new and 
timely music reel with three well-known 
Easter carols sung by a mixed choir and 
accompanied by an organist. The carols 
are, “Welcome Happy Morning,” “Jesus 
Christ Is Risen,” and “Come Ye Faithful, 
Raise the Strain.” The words of the 
carols are superimposed on the scenes so 
that audiences may sing with the choir 
Available only in 16mm_ sound fron 
photographic dealers 

Other new releases from Castle [Films 
Division are: 

Woody Woodpecker, Lantz’s famous 
cartoon character, in a series of three 
cartoons : “The Screwdriver,” “The 
Cracked Nut,” and “Knock, Knock.” 


Sport Thrillers of the Year 


ing such events as Golden Gloves tourna 


cover- 


ment, championship motorcycle marathon 
Hambletonian trotting race, Grand Na 
tional 


Steeplechase, Indianapolis auto 


race, etc 


@ ACADEMIC FILM COMPANY, 
newly re-organized by Milton Salzburg 
and Harold Baumstone, former heads of 
Pictorial Films, with offices at 1450 
New York 18, has started 
its film distribution program with the 


Broadway, 
release of “Strange As It Seems,” a series 
of eight 16mm one reelers in sound, based 
on John Hix’s newspaper feature of the 
same name. The series offers eight dra- 
matic excursions into the by-ways of re 
corded history, where strange oddities 
lure the researcher. Individual titles are 
50 Year Barter—concerning our ne- 
gotiations with I 
of the Virgin [siands 
Lafayette, Champion of Likerty— 
presents new insight into celebrate: story 
Mark Twain—how Halley's Comet 
signalized both his birth and death 
Silver Threads—story of the tragi 
[ | ] reads 


nmark for the purchase 


life of the composer of “Silver 
\mong the Gold.” 

Gold and Man—man's quest of the 
king of metals 

Emperor Norton—story of the harm 
less San Francisco madman who “ruled’ 
\merica for 23 years 

Little Jack Horner—the actual role 
in history of the nursery-rhyme character 

Star Gazers—story of Galileo, plus 
visits to observatories 
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HB UNITED SPECIALISTS, INC 
Pawling. New York, have completed tl} 


el 
series of three dog training films based o1 
the book “Training You to Train You 
Dog” by Blanche Saunders Thi most 


recent film carries the engaging tit 
Puppy Trouble (20 min.) color 
record of the expert training of a puppy 
between the ages of nine weeks and seve 
Lowell Thomas 1s the narrator 


and Helen Haves’ voice speaks for Jin 


months 


mie, the star of the film, whose adolescent 


problems are solved throug! proper 
training 

\ccording to the produc er, Miss Louise 
Branch, a dog can be a teacher as well as 
man’s best friend. By patiently handling 
an exuberant puppy, a person learns not 
only how to cope with the personality of 
the dog, but also learns fundamentals of 
human behavior. This theory carries Gover 
into the field of psvchology 

\dditional fil ; 


care and feeding of cats and a series or 


ns ot this type o1 the 


the judging standards of different breeds 
of dogs. are planned 

@ A. F. FILMS, INC., 1600 Broadway 
New York 19, | 
distribution 


ave prepared for nationa 


The Passing Hours—a film deali: 
with the invention of clocks and mankind’ 
attempts to beat time. Explained are tl 
various devices man has invented to k 
track of time while at the same time 
tempting to keep time in check. Thx 


vill be available in l6mm with Fi 


and French narration 


@ AIR AGE EDUCATION RE. 
SEARCH, 80 F. 42 St., New York 17 


lists for sale 


Geography from the Air—a color 
film produced in cooperation with the 
Air Transport Command of the Unite: 
States, under the 


supervision ot Nec 
formerly of the Army 
Air Forces First Motion Picture Unit 
The film shows the scope of postwar 
aviation and its effects on commerce 
and international relations 


L. Reglein, 


Che change 
in geographical aspects also is em 


phasized 


@ BUREAU OF MINES, 
Se ction, 4800 Forbes st 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. offers for free dis 
tribution: 


C;srapink 


Services 


How to Braze Aluminum (7 min 
process of joining thin aluminum se¢ 
tions 

How to Weld Aluminum—Torch 
Welding (17 


aluminum 


muin.)—the behavior ot 
under the welder’s  torcl 


showing in detail the progressive steps 


necessary to make a good torch weld 

How to Weld Aluminum — Arc 
Welding (10 min.)—use of the meta 
irc, carbon arc, and atom hvdroget 
processes 

How to Weld Aluminum — Resis- 
tance Welding (12 min.)—fabricatioi 
f aluminum parts under heat and pres 
sure Through animation, the pru 
ple of two types of spot-welding ma 
chines are explained. (1) alternating 


current avd (2) condenser store 
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Ro ke t¢ ller 


@ BRITISH 
SERVICES, 30 
New York 20, have issued two new 
releases 

General Election (2 
election 1n 


Plaza 


16mm 


reels )—tracing 


the mechanics of an Britain 
from its inception to its final conclusion 
The campaign, meetings and what actually 
happens on Polling Day—the methods ot 
voting, precautions tor secrecy, counting 
of votes and final declaration of the result 
—are all shown in detail. The film high 
lights various sections of the public being 
voting for the 


coaxed and cajoled into 


right man 
The Story of Omolo (1 


lows a Bantu family on their trip to Bu 


reel) tol 


kura, Kenya, and their life at the 
Agricultural Center which the British 
government has set up to teach the rudi 
ments of practical farming to these people 
Entire families settle down on one of the 


small holdings which is allotted to them 
for the two year period 
benefits for, when the 


farmers return to their 


his tree training 


whole tribes new 


village they pass 


on their knowledge and thus raise the 


level of community life 


@ INTERNATIONAL FILM BU- 
REAU, 84 E 


Randolph St., Chicago 1 


has exclusive - sales rights on the 
French documentary film 

Letter from Paris (19 min., English 
or French)—changes in Paris since 
the days before the Wat Che sounds 


of the city are different with cars and 
busses somewhat displaced by bicycles 


and horse-drawn vehicles The Metro 
or subway is more crowded Chere 
are lines of people in front of food 


shops. The Latin Quarter still buzzes 
will intellectual life 
working, 
the flea market, in 
treasures of all 
flourishes 
Germany on three-day 


Factories are 


turning out new cars, and 


which second hand 


} 


kinds can be tound, 


\merican soldiers, in from 
look ul 


Place P 


DasSeS, 


the renown night clubs of 


galle. Produced by Les Actualities 
. Francaises of Paris in 1946 

B ADMIRAL PICTURES INC., 
11561 Ventura Blvd North Holly 
wood, Cal., announce their recently 


completed film 

Christ Is Born—2 ree! 
and sound—a 
telling the 
the birth ot 
vears in the 


l6omm color 
non-denominational film 
story ol 
three 


Portrayed are 


dramatic biblical 


Jesus, and His first 
Holy Land 


the plotting of Herod, the Journey of 


the Three Wise Men, and Mary and 
Joseph's flight into Egypt \ musical 
score played by a 50-piece orchestra 
and sung by a choral group of 30 


forms the background to the narration 


@ VPI AGRICULTURAL EXTEN- 
SION SERVICE, Blacksburg, Va 
(for Virginia bookings) and AGRI- 
CULTURAL RELATIONS DEPT., 
TVA, Knoxville, 
ting the following 


Fenn. are distribu 


Building a New Dominion (17 min 
color)—produced jointly by the Vit 


ginia Agricultural 
and the 


Extension Service 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


{udio-Visual Trade Review 


HB FILMS OF THE NATIONS, 
Inc., 18 W. 55th St., N York 19, have 
acquired the distribut of the 1l6m1 
on-theatrical sound vi m of the post 
war documentary 

Seeds of Destiny rduced by the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps for the United 
States War De parti ipon the request 

UNRRA. It graphic, stark and 
moving story of the famine, upheaval and 
disease which haunt children abroad fol 


se +] : | on ~~ 
lowing e war. The asks how Cal 
those more fortunate stand by and let 
innocent children suffer and starve. It 


prophecies that 1f no relief and medical 
care these men and women of the fu 
ture are found, there can be a third world 
raid 


Fiction Features 


SN UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., 
Rocke Center New York 20 has 
Library 


T¢ ller 
added to its 


Lady on a Train (94 min.)—Deanna, 


an avid readet ot mystery stories, sees 
a murder committed as she 1s arriv 

o in New York on a train W hen 
the police, believing the death was 


listen to het 


accidental retuse to 





enlists the aid of a 


stor N popu 
ul tery story writer, and together 
t ack dow nurderer. (Dean 
na Durbin, Ralph Bellamy, Dan Dur 


The Strange Affair of Uncle Harry 


SO) in.)—a baffling murder mystery 
ith an obscure but surprising ending 
Mide aged bachelor. who is a textile 
lesigone! nl ds his chance To! normal 
belated romance frustrated by 
SSESSIVE hypochondriat 
Chilli ( maintained 
ery. ¢ Ella Raines and 

(;seorge Sanders 


®@ COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 
CORPORATION, 729 Seventh Ave., 
ired lomm dis 


New York 19, have act 


rigints to 


shyatiorn 
) Ol 


You Bring the Ducks reels)—a 
Hal Roach comedy, released by a major 
starring [1 be Cobb as a 
outdoor life, especially duck 
unting. and Benny Baker who does not 
hare his taste for the outdoors. Benny 
accompanies Cobb on a duck hunting ex 
1edition and proceeds to make life miser 
able for him 
The Oregon Trail—a thrilling serial 
15 episodes, starring Johnny Mack 
Brown and Fuzzy Knight 


ee ee eee 
ttl PBB BBP PPP PPO BBP OP 
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12 New HOPALONGS 
for 1947 


Starring — Wm. Boyd, 
“Gabby” Hayes 
Russell Hayden 


1—The Frontiersmen 
2—In Old Mexico 
3—Law Of The Pampas 
4—Stagecoach War 
5—Pride Of The West 
6—Silver On The Sage 
7—Sante Fe Marshal 
8—Renegade Trail 
9—The Showdown 
10—Hidden Gold 
11—Range War 
12—Sunset Trail 


The Hopalong Cassidy West- 
erns formerly released in 35- 
mm. by Paramount are the 
top pictures in the field. 


On 7 year lease to libraries, 
with replacements of entire 
prints when required at actual 
laboratory cost. 


*These are SPECIALS and should 
be rented at $17.50 each 


ASTOR PICTURES 
CORP. 


130 West 46th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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A Trade Directory 


FILMS 


Association Films 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 
Astor Pictures Corporation 
130 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See «*verticement on page 179) 
Bailey Film Service 
P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
404 N. Goodwin Ave., Urbana, III. 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
Bronxville Film Center 
23 Palmer Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 168) 
Castle Films, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
(See advertisement on page 167) 
Catholic Movies 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
1409 79th St., North Bergen, N. J. 
Collins Motion Picture Service 
502% & 506 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Coronet Instructional Films 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


(See advertisement on page 129) 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 
(See advertisement on page 138) 
Eastin Pictures Co. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 165) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 


356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

(See advertisement on page 135) 

Films, Inc. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

64 East Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

314 S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 

109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex. 

101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 

68 Post St., San Francisco, Cal 
Fryan Film Service 

Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 

123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 

1534 138th Ave., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hoftberg Productions, Inc. 

620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Horizon Films, Inc. 


232 W. 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 168) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 BE. Bighth St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 


1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


International Film Bureau 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 178) 
International Film Foundation, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on paxze 163) 
Knowledge Builders 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 
Lewis Film Service 
1145 N. Market St., Wichita 5, Kan 
(See advertisement on page 170) 
Locke Film Library 


120 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo 9, Mich. 


Mogull’s Inc. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C 

309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
O’Conlon Films 


822 Penfield Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Official Films, Ince. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Photoart Visual Service 


844 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Pictorial Films, Inc. 
R.K.O. Building, Radio City 20, N. Y 


2 


(See advertisement on page 137 


for the Visual Field 


Post Pictures Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J 
Simmel-Meservey 
9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 161) 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 160) 
Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinner Blivd., St. Louis, Mo 
(See advertisement on page 168) 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Young America Films, Inc. 
18 E. 41st, New York 17, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 169) 
Art Zeiller Audio-Visual Aids 
868 Broad St., Newark, N. J 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on page 131) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Calhoun Company 
101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1110% Taylor St., Columbia 6, S. C. 
Collins Motion Picture Service 
502% & 506 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Comprehensive Service Company 
245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 138) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, II. 
(See advertisement on page 170) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III. 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Mogull’s Ine. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Nateo, Inc. 
505 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12 
(See advertisement on page 134) 
Photoart Visual Service 
844 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee 3, Wis 
Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J 
(See advertisement on page 133) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Ca 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St Davenport, Ia 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
449 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 160) 
Victor Anitmatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 
602 N. St. Paul, Dallas 1, Tex. 
1012 Jennings Ave., Ft. Worth 2, Tex 
3905 S. Main, Houston 4, Tex 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Art Zeiller Audio-Visual Aids 
868 Broad St., Newark, N. J 


RECORDERS—RECORDINGS 


Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J 
(See advertisement on page 133) 


Educational Screen 


The Soundscriber Corporation 
New Haven 4, Conn 
(See advertisement on page 171 
Training Aids, Inc. 

7414 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Ca} 
(See advertisement on page 167 
SCREENS 

Fryan Film Service 

Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Ca] 
Mogull’s Ine. 

68 W. 48 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 

309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 

(See advertisement on page 160) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 170) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Young America Films Ince. 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 169) 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Churech-Craft Pictures 

St. Louis 3, Mo 

(See advertisement on page 175) 

Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Klein & Goodman 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Slidecraft Company 

257 Audley St., South Orange, N. J 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Ill 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 
(See advertisement on page 13: 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Ine. 
222 Oakridge Blvd. 
Daytona Beach, Fla 
(See advertisement on page 168) 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia 


SLIDE, FILMSLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


American Optical Co. 
Buffalo 15, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 130) 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester 2, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 159) 
Burke & James 
321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 174) 
Chas. Beseler Company 
243 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 136) 
Comprehensive Service Co. 
245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 138) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 132) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 160) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





